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We anticipate our readers’ enjoyment of this story. It 1s 
written in that spirit of utter freedom from world-care and 
world-weariness that belongs to the age when personal valor 
and honor in love and war seemed to be the things that won the 
prizes of life. The reading of it carries us out of the present. 
It is ike watching a stage drama—a story for those who read 
for recreation. | 

The author 1s already well known to the reading public as 
the author of man: Pright; appeared in the 
leading magazines and, berigdicals.. ‘ Jugs been for some 
years a contributor to Eippincdtt the Life, Puck, The 


New England, and other “highecliss publications. He 1s also 


known as associate editor of The Literary Review, and The 


Book Plate Collector, and is the author of several successful 
books such as “For Love’s Sweet Sake,” and “At the Court of 


the King.” 
This brilliant story of Massachusetts Bay, ts a semi-histori- 
cal novel in which the interest and action of the story are made 


the first consideration. 


From “THE RHYME OF SIR 
CHRISTOPHER” 


You should have seen him in the street 
Of the little Boston of Winthrop’s time, 
His rapier dangling at his feet, 
Doublet and hose and boots complete... , 
Prince Rupert hat with cstrtch plume, 
Gloves that exhaled a faint perfume, 
Luxurtant curls and air suilame >>: - 
And superior manners now obsolete: 

* * * * 
With apples of Sodom and ropes of sand 
The first who furnished this barren land. 

H. W. 


was regaling myself at the Mermaid 

in London—that fine old tavern so 

often frequented by Shakespeare 
and rare Ben Jonson—I fell in with the 
noted Captain John Smith and another 
who. was with him, named Thomas 
Brookfield, and from these I heard the 
most marvellous tales of a certain new 
land they had visited. This chance meet- 
ing was the turning point of my life. 
Before we rose from the board so strong- 
ly had they impressed me with their fine 
and flowery descriptions, with their re- 
lation of the wonders they had witnessed 
and the opportunities they had encount- 
ered for romantic and profitable adven- 
ture, that afterwards I could rest neither 
night nor day until I found myself free 
of the King’s service and safe on board 
ship bound for this wonderful new coun- 


try. 4:29402 


| T came about that one day whilst I 


Before matters had progressed to this 
extent, however, some rumor of my pur- 
pose reached the ear of my father’s good 
friend, Lord Howard, and he sent word 
that he would see me. 

“So, lad, you would cajole Fortune in 
the New World, eh?” said the old noble- 
man.in thai hearty way of his. 

“Ay, my lord,” I responded, “the old 

felcls séem over closely cropped, and I 
would fain try new pastures.” 
. “It’s a bold venture, sir,” said he, “but 
1:’s not in me to dissuade your father’s 
son. Nay, I would rather encourage you 
ir your purpose, Richard, for there are 
some yonder in America who are very 
dear to me.” 

“A niece, I have heard, my lord.” 

“A couple of them,” he answered, “‘and 
faith, sir, it’s one too many. There’s 
Mistress Joan now, who should come 
back.” 

“You see,” he went on, “Mistress Nell, 
her sister, married young Ralph Dudley, 
and nothing would do for the other but 
that she would adventure with them 
across the seas. It was a wilful folly in 
the maid, and belike ere this she has 
heartily repented of it. But whether or 
no,” he added with a sigh, “I would have 
the sweet wench back again, for I miss 
her sadly.” 

“If I can do ought to that end, sir,” 
said I, “believe me, it shall be done.” 

My visit to Durrimore Castle was of 
the briefest, though this was for no lack 
of courtesy on the part of my kind host; 
but I had a great deal yet to do, and 
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would be about it. 

Before 1 left him, however, my lord 
placed in my hands a considerable little 
package for Mistress Joan, which, as he 
observed with a mysterious smile, con- 
tained that which might aid in bringing 
about what he so desired. 

“It's a thrust at the heel of Achilles, 
sir,’ said he, responding to my curious 
look with a tantalizing humor. “Nay, 
I'll tell you nothing more! Good-bye, 
my lad, and the best of good fortune!” 

As our vessel came to a standstill in 
Shawmut Harbor, I stood upon the deck 
gazing shoreward. There was no gleam 
ot delight in my eyes. Nay, what 1 saw 
turned my heart to very lead within me. 
Was this, then, my Land of Promise? 
Was this the “Golden Land,” the “Para- 
dise anew” that had been described to 
me, and of which I had hung such fair 
pictures in the chambers of my fancy? 
Heaven help me; | could only see a wild, 
forlorn country closing down upon a poor 


straggling, struggling little bleak 


and miserable. 

Is it any wonder, I ask, that as -l saad. 
upon this wretched reality theré, ‘shoulg 
come over me a great flood of 1 rage and — 
resentment against those who had ste 
guiled me? I saw their vile deluding: 
trick, and for a moment there was black 
murder in my heart. 

“Oh! I shall rust here to a certainty,” 
thought I gloomily; but, certes, it was 
the poorest prognostication that ever I 
made, for scarcely had I set foot on shore 
than I was off it again upon the maddest 
of adventures. Immediately upon land- 
ing, | made inquiry for those I was seek- 
ing, and being told that they lived on the 
further side of a hill which rose upon our 
right, I made no delay in setting off upon 
my errand. 

I had mounted this hill and got well 
into the valley on the other side, and was 
approaching a narrow stream to cross on 
a foot bridge, when on turning a bend in 
the road, I came suddenly upon two per- 
sons engaged in talk. 

One of these was a tall, well-set man 
of about forty, strikingly well dressed, 
and of a bearing which suggested to my 
mind at the same moment the swashbuck- 
ler and the courtier. His face, albeit in- 


dulgence had traced some ugly pictures 
thereupon, was yet handsome and oi a 
cast which declared him an aristocrat 
born. No Puritan was he, that 1 saw 
quickly enough; indeed, for this conclu- 
sion 1 need only have glanced at the 
splendid jewelled rapier that he wore, a 
weapon far too gaudy for those staid 
first-comers. 

His companion, I noted, was a person 
of quite another mold, an older man of 
a rugged sort, with the red, bloated face 
of a sot and the garb of a seaman. Be- 
shrew me, but they were an odd couple, 
and so strongly contrasted in dress and 
demeanor that I can picture them at this 
moment as though they stood before me. 

The path I was on was soft and lightly 
beaten, and the brush and foliage bor- 
dered it thickly, so that before these two 
were aware of my presence, I had come 
near enough to catch a little of their talk. 

“It. is arranged, then, captain!” the 
first, was sayjng, ,“You will see that the 
steps taken ?” 

sit,’ fesponded the other, huskily. 
coe! these’s one thing more,” con- 
thided “I have said nothing 
of the reward for your services in the 


“matter, dué should our plan fare through, 


you will ‘be nothing the loser, be sure of 
that. 

“That’s all fair and square, Sir Chris- 
topher,” said the Captain. “Your word 
is enough. Trust me, sir, to be on hand 
with Cole and Horwood at—” 

The what and where of their arrange- 
ments were of no interest to me, and be- 
ing of no mind to play the part of eaves- 
dropper, I stepped forth quickly into full 
view when the man suddenly broke off 
speech. 

“Your pardon, gentlemen,” quoth I, 
“but perchance you will be good enough 
to direct me to the dwelling of one Mas- 
ter Ralph Dudley, with whom lives the 
maid, Joan Forrest.” 

Zounds! one would have thought that 
I had clapped a brace of pistols at their 
heads. 

“Who the devil are you?” snapped the 
man called Sir Christopher, giving ti:e 
query its most offensive emphasis. 

“Sir!” cried I, flaring up, and with 
hand leaping to hilt. “Sir! you will leave 
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the devil out of that question, if you 
please.” 

“And will I, then!” he roared savagely, 
his own hand at the same trick. . 

Lord, sirs, I had whipped out my 
sword in a twinkling, and he, too, and we 
stood at the very edge of combat—for 
perhaps a full minute we remained thus, 
glowering at each other—then somehow, 
a new mind came to him, and he thrust 
back his weapon and laughed. 

“Ha!l’’ cried he. “Here are we two 
utter strangers flying full at each other’s 
throats for naught but a rude word shot 
out in a moment of surprise. Fie on it! 
Sir. T apologize to you and do amend my 
auestion. Sathanas!—And now 
mavhan it will please you to answer the 
?” 

“What's left is as irrelevant as the 
whole was insulting.” said I, not greatly 
mollified. “How. sir,” T demanded, “‘is’t 
the wav here to present one’s biography 
with everv trivial inquiry ?” 

Aonin he laughed. 

“*Fore God. sir,” said he, “you are 
clearly in the right of it! But you shook 
us, coming upon us so sudden; you did, 
indeed—so you are not long in these 
parts?” 

“Scarce a full hour,” I told him. 

He looked relieved. 

“Ah, maybe now you arrived upon the 
shin?” 

My look of angry impatience at this 
unwarranted cross-questioning was not 
lost unon the man, 

“T heg your pardon,” he added quickly. 
“T was forgetting. You inauired, T he- 
for Master Thomas Dudley—” 

“Nav. Ralph, man, Ralph!” 

“Tn that case T am quite at a loss,” he 
resnonded, his eyes. however, moving 
shiftilv. “Our good Denuty Governor is 
the only Dudlev T have knowledge of.” 

T turred to the other. 

“Perchance you, then. sir?” 

“Not I,” responded that worthv, 
hrnusanely. Being a sea-faring man, how 
shanld 

T had the strongest suspicion that thev 
lied. both of them, and was of a hot mind 
to tax them with it: hut, thinking twice 
on the matter, T held mv tongue and 
passed on, though T was greatly puzzled 


to mate their deception with any satis- 
factory reason. 

_ Stepping along to the bridge, I there 
saw two boats in waiting, one on the 
outer or bay side, this with a couple of 
sailors in it, the other on the inner side. 
And here it was that I came upon a sight 
cuite unexpected, a thing that on a sud- 
den struck and enlivened my somewhat 
depressed spirits. In the stern of this 
latter boat sat a pretty, but haughty man- 
nered youth, flicking the water impa- 
tiently with a light walking cane. The lad 
was of slender build, indeed, almost frail. 
and his years were surely not above a 
score. With small regular features, full 
melting dark eyes, and a profusion of 
lustrous curls, he was one fitted. I 
thought, to catch any maiden’s fancy: 
yet, looking closer, I doubted somewhat 
but he lacked in that virile quality which 
holds it. 

The picture was heightened by his 
dress. He wore, for one thing, a dark 
satin jerkin, richly embroidered, and with 
fine ruffled lace at the front and also on 
the cuffs; while on his head sat jauntily 
a little Spanish hat, ornamented with an 
aigrette and cdstly jewelled clasp. 

All.this, the hauteur and beauty of the 
youth and his exquisite finery, set in 
sharp contrast against that wild back- 
ground, struck me with wonder, and for 
the moment I could not but think that I 
was standing by Thames side at home, 
where some proud page-in-waiting lin- 
gered in my lord’s barge for my lord’s 
lady. And so, as I say, I was struck with 
amaze, and I stared at the youth, who in 
turn stared back at me—but next. mo- 
ment, as though my appearance had no 
further interest for him, he fell again to 
his former idle occupation, 

Presently, recalling my wits, I was 
about to address to him my previous in- 
quiry, thinking that so fine a youth would 
surely have some knowledge of mv lord’s 
niece; but before T could utter the words, 
the two men hurried down to the hridge, 
and each stenned into his own boat. 

“Row swiftly. Roslin.” T heard the 
knight give orders, and the vouth leaned 
to the oars. Next moment one nartv was 
speeding upstream and the other out to- 
wards a vessel Iving in the harbor, 
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Hulloa! Out from the border of 
bushes overlooking the river came trip- 
ping a young maid. 

“Ha, it’s the lad’s sweetheart! She’s 
been watching him, I warrant, feasting 
on his proud beauty afar. Faith, mis- 
tress,’ mused I, “thou playest Hero to 
but a cold Leander.” 

The girl was crossing the mead diagon- 
ally to take the road, stooping frequently 
to gather wild flowers. I stood and look- 
ed at her, quite charmed by the graceful- 
ness of her movements; but her gaze be- 
ing fixed in search upon the ground, she 
did not catch sight of me until she was 
quite near. Then, seeing a stranger in 
front of her, she drew back with a little 
start and exclamation. But this passed 
quickly, and in a second she was herself 
again. 

Do all men notice first about a woman, 
her eyes? Such is my way, and this 
maid’s, I saw, were of pretty hazel 
color, arch and laughing in expression, 
indeed, almost mischievous. Next I 
found my gaze dwelling upon a perfectly 
bewitching little mouth, with lips ripe 
and full. And then upon her complexion, 
than which never did come a finer work 
from the hands of those matchless twin 
artists, youth and health. 

Her hair I can but compare with a 
tumbled mass of gold, with just that rich 
red tinge of the metal which in my fancy 
is so beautiful; while her dress (to come 
to externals), though in a general sense 
it was that of the other Puritan maids I 
had seen, yet for all its likeness, it was 
gloriously distinguished from any other 
by an embellishing grace borrowed froman 
almost perfect and entirely adorable fig- 
ure. Such in a few poor strokes was the 
engaging picture I saw before me. 

“Your pardon, fair mistress,” quoth I, 
with a profound bow, “but I would fain 
find the dwelling of Ralph Dudley, here- 
abouts.” 

“You are not a world’s distance there- 
from, sir.” 

Her reply came quickly, yet there 
seemed no hint of forwardness in it. 

“Dost mark yonder where the path 
bends shoreward ?” 

It was a lovely hand that pointed out 
the way, and faith my eyes were loath to 


leave it, but I said: 
“Ay, surely!” 
“Then, sir, you have but to follow that 
until you come to—” she paused and 
glanced at me, I fancied with no little 
curiosity in her eyes—‘But, stay!” she 
cried, with a new thought, “I am very 
well known at the Dudley’s, and if it 
please you, sir, will walk along there with 
ou.” 
i “Mistress,” said I, sweeping the very 
ground with my plumes, “you increase 
my indebtedness beyond all computation.” 
She flashed me a coy interrogative. 
“To your gracious information you add 


the enchantment of your company.” 


She courtesied to me for this poor at- 
tempt at gallantry, and smiled quite co- 


' quettishly, disclosing teeth like pearls. 


“T take you for a new-comer, sir. Such 
pretty compliments are a luxury our own 
men care not to indulge in.” 3 

“What!” cried I, “and with so inspir- 
ing a subject?” 

She made a charming little mouth at 
me. 
“Oh sir!’ she protested, “you really 
must not. After so long a fast, sweets 
should be given but sparingly.” | 

At this happy retort we both laughed 
heartily, and to my enlivened fancy, her 
delightful little ripple, with my ruder 
note, were our instant signatures to a 
bond of mutual liking. 

Therecan benomoresatisfactory method 
of introduction than a little chance duel 
with the wits—’tis as if two cavaliers, 
strangers to each other, ran hotly atilt 
over some trifle, and proving each other 
true swordsmen, were friends ever after- 
ward—and so this maid and I had come 
to a footing in a mere score of words. 

“But come!” I went on, “there be some 
here proficient in the amenities, surely. 
Just now upon the road yonder I met a 
swaggering peppery gentleman, yet court- 
ly withal, whose tongue should turn read- 
ily to such speeches.” 

“You mean Sir Christopher Gardiner ?” 

“The same, no doubt.” 

“Oh,” she responded: with a scornful 
toss of her head, “Sir Christopher’s 
tongue lacks nothing in readiness; but, 
sir, I hate the man!” 

The word came out with a passionate 


XUI 
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vigor which almost startled me. 
“Hate, mistress!” said I in surprise. 
“Tis a bitter word for sweet young 


“Natheless, I would there were a bit- 


terer !” 

Hey day! here was evidently no agree- 
able subject. To change it forthwith, I 
took on a bantering air. | 

“And that gentle youth who waited in 
the boat, you hate him also?” I asked 
with a quick glance at her. It was a 
great impertinence, and I had repented of 
it the instant it was uttered, for the maid 


flushed painfully and fell into silence. 


But she was not one to carry resent- 
ment, or, indeed, any mood but sweet- 
ness for long, so with another diverting 
question, this time more happily chosen, 
I soon had her her merry, gracious self 
again, and she chattered away pleasantly 
and with little prompting until we reach- 
ed the house. 

“Since you know Mistress Forrest,” 
said I, pausing at the gate—for I was 
loath to go further, my aplomb being of 
a sort I could not depend upon between 
walls—“you will kindly hand her this 
package intrusted to my care for her by 
her uncle, Lord Howard. And say to 
her, if you please, that my lord desires 
that she come home.” | 

“Oh, sir,” she protested. with a little 
frown, “but this will never do! You can- 
not be dismissed so ungraciously. I an- 
swer for it that Mistress Joan and her 
sister and Master Dudley would be much 
put out with it. Prithee come in!”’—and 
as J still hesitated—“Nay, then you 
must!” she cried, and laughing gayly, 
she caught me by the sleeve and drew me 
along up to the house, I having no heart 
against such charming insistence. 

Master and Mistress Dudley, it was 
found, were not at home; but Mistress 
Joan, as my merry conductress informed 
me after a tour of investigation, was in 
the house, and would be down in a few 
moments. .Then the maid started to leave 
me again, declaring that she must go and 
help her friend in making ready fitly to 
receive her visitor. 3 

“T beg that Mistress Forrest will put 
herself to no trouble on my account,” I 
protested earnestly. 


“Tut, sir!” she cried. “You forget that 
you come as emissary from my lord. For 
this, if for no other reason, you must 
submit to be honored. And besides, we 
seldom see a new face; so be patient, 
sir, be patient!” and with the merriest 
laugh she left me, taking the package I 
had brought along with her. 

- I waited for full half an hour, perhaps 
even longer ; but I had the most agreeable 
thoughts for companions, and the time 
was little heeded. What matter now, I 
mused, if Mistress Joan herself turn out 
a very Gorgon for ugliness; I had found 
another in this poor dismal country, the 
loveliest, liveliest maid that ever ravished 
the earth with the touch of her dainty 
feet. And had Captain John Smith been 
there at that moment, faith I had apolo- 
gized to him most humbly for all my hard 
feelings, and bestowed a happy man’s 
blessing upon him to boot. 

I was still in the midst of these pleas- 
ing reflections when, on a sudden, my ear 
caught a swift rustling upon the stairs 
outside. 

Next moment the door flew open and a 
dazzling vision appeared, clad in a rich, 
beautiful costume of dark blue silk, em- 
bellished with rows of fine and costly 
lace. I caught a glimpse of a lovely, 
somewhat flushed face, with eyes beam- 
ing with joy and merriment—then, with 
my senses in a thorough bewilderment. 
IT bowed low before the radiant appari- 


tion. 


When I again lifted my eyes and look- 
ed at the maid before me, it was to start 
back in astonishment. 

“Oh!—You!” I stammered. “You!— 
I fancied ’twas Mistress Joan.” 

She broke into silvery laughter. 

“Well, sir, and do I not suit your 
fancy ?” she cried, most roguishly. “TI am 
the only Joan there is!—See!” she said, 
turning about that I might admire her 
exquisite gown. “Was not his lordship 
most kind ?” 

Immediately upon leaving Mistress 
Forrest, I went and secured lodgings with 
one Master Maude, to whom she had re- 
commended me; and during the remain- 
der of the afternoon I busied myself in 
getting my belongings ashore from the 


ship. 
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By nightfall I was fairly settled, and 
after a frugal supper and some little talk 
with mine host, I sat down to smoke my 
pipe and think over the events of the 
da 

as I drew in and ejected the aromatic 
cloud, slowly my mind drifted from one 
incident to another in the day’s happen- 
ings, dwelling especially upon what had 
taken place since I landed. In fancy I 
walked again over the hill; again had my 
trifling adventure at the bridge, and pass- 
ed along to encounter Mistress Joan 
crossing the flowery meadow. Again I 
chatted pleasantly with her on the way to 
Ralph Dudley’s, and in the end burst into 
laughter afresh as I came to the clever 
little trick she had played upon me in the 
matter of who she was. 

Then I began to connect things. A 
sudden recollection of Gardiner’s strange 
words and startled look came to me, and 
close upon the heels of this what Mistress 
Forrest had told me concerning his atten- 
tions to her, and finally Master Maude’s 
talk upon Sir Christopher’s character and 
illfame. And putting these things to- 
gether I began to be uneasy in my mind. 
A vague suspicion grew upon me that 
some plot was hatching, some villainy 
afoot, though what it was I could make 
no reasonable conjecture. 

At length I was worked up to such a 
condition that I could remain inactive no 
longer. Buckling on my sword and tak- 
ing my pistol as well, I opened the door 
of the house and stepped out. 

The night was not dark. and vet dark 
enough to be chosen for deed of daring 
or of crime. There was a moon aloft. 
but it diffused its light dimlv through a 
thin curtain of scudding mist: so that 
looking around, it was difficult for me to 
distinguish the scattered dwellings from 
the numerous masses of rock and bush 
which had not yet been removed by the 
hard-working settlers. 

Ralph Dudley’s house T was able read- 
ily to locate on account of its peculiar 
situation. It was a commodious two- 
storied structure, with pillared portico. 
occupying the ton of a low rise very close 
to the shore. The woods on the front 
and sides of it had been thinned out bv the 
diligent hand of its Puritan owner, leav- 


ing only a scattering of large trees. A 
long path led down the green slope to the 
gate, while from one end a narrower 
path wound through low bushes down to 
the water. 

As I approached Dudley’s everything 
seemed to be well. There was no light 
visible either in this dwelling or in any 
other near it, the settlers being in the 
habit of retiring at an early hour, though 
it was now well past nine o'clock. 

The night was very calm and still; 
save for the occasional croaking of a 
frog, and now and then the stirring of 
which IT thought must be Mistress Joan’s 
some timid creature disturbed by my 
nocturnal prowling, there was not a 
sound to break the silence. 

Stopping in front of the house, I lin- 
gered by the gate for it may have been 
five minutes, gazing up at the window 
which T thought must be Mistress Jona’s, 
my fancy the while picturing a lovely 
face half buried in spotless pillow, and 
shaded above by a mass of pretty tum- 
bled golden hair. 

Presently arounsing from this mood 
—albeit not without an effort—and feel- 
ing relieved in mind for that I had seen 
nothing of a disturbing nature, I was 
about to retrace my steps, when on a 
sudden my eye caught a glint of light 
from behind a large tree near the house. 

Instantly every sense was on the alert. 
Gazing steadily in that direction, I 
discerned, against the dim background of 
sky, a number of stealthy-moving fig- 
ures. There were three of them—ah! it 
was the number mentioned by the cap- - 
tain upon the road! My fears were not 
sroundless, then, thought I, and drawing 
my pistol I began to creep cautiously for- 
ward. 

“Flist !’—the voice came from behind 
a rude stone wall beside me. 

A man rose out of the blackness and 
clambered over. 

“Hist,” he said again, 
work here!” 

“Who are you?” cried I, covering the 
fellow. 

‘Lower your pistol.” said he calmly; 
“a friend of the Dudleys and a foe to 
those scoundrels yonder. Enough for 
the present! There’s abduction on hand 


“there’s devil’s 
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from what have overheard. Kun you 
for help! Quick!” 

“Nay! 1 protested, “there are but 
three of them. ‘Ihe nearest house is at a 
distance; there may not be time. Come, 
if you be a friend and with. Dudley's 
help well balk the villains!” 

The man considered a moment. 

“Ay, we might,” said he, “we might— 
but 1 have no weapon.” 

“J am doubly provided,” said I, pre- 
senting sword and pistol. “Choose!” 

He chose the pistol. 

“Come now,’ said I, “and let us 
haste,” and immediately we began to 
creep along towards the marauders, tak- 
ing care to keep ourselves well under 
cover among the trees. 

Suddenly as our gaze was turned to- 
wards the rise, we saw the three men 
dash from the shelter of the tree and 
make for the house. They bore between 
them a huge log and with a single blow 
of this, which had all their weight and 
force behind it, it they crushed in Dud- 
ley’s door, 

Immediately following the sound of 
rending timbers, came the screams of the 
ininates, terrified at such rude and sud- 
den awakening. One of the voices 1 
knew to be joan’s, anu the thought ot ler 
danger imspired me with a desperate 
courage. 4 sprang irom covert and 
rushed forward. 

in the wild excitment of that moment 
| quite forgot my promised caution. | 
forged ahead of my companion-—or was 
it that he slipped intentionally behind? 
| only know that before | had reached 
the house | felt myselt suddenly tripped 
up and went sprawling to the ground, 
with the traitorous villain on top ot me. 

“So, my fine fellow, you would spoil 
Sir Christopher's little amusement, 
would you!” he observed mockingly. 
“Look you now, what is to hinder my 
putting a bullet through you for your 
infernal meddling! \Vhat’s the girl to 
you ?” 

I cursed my assailant for his damnable 
treachery and struggled violently to free 
myself. He was perched astride the 
small of my back, leaning forward with 


‘both hands pressing mightily upon the 


nape of my neck, so that with my face 


half buried in the sward, 1 was like to 
suffocate for lack of breathing space. 

The advantage he had was a fearful 
one: nevertheless, | being no weakling, 
he had all he could do to retain it. His 
liands were well employed, else doubtless 
lie had used his weapon upon me. 

We writhed and strained thus for 
what seemed many minutes—when pres- 
ently another scream of terror from the 
house reaching my ears, | put forth an 
almost superhuman effort and flung the 
scoundrel off. 

Swiftly I strove to regain my feet, 
yet before I could straighten my body, 
he was upon me again like a wild-cat. 

‘Take it then, you dog!” he cried, 
savagely, and raising aloft my own pis- 
tol. he brought the butt of it down with 
a fierce oath upon my uncovered head. 

The blow was a vicious one, and 
doubtless would have done for me off- 
hand had not an instinctive uplifting of 
my arm broken the force of it. It was 
sufficient to stun me, however. I re- 
member, in a last flash of thought, feel- 
ing that the maid was lost—then I sank 
back on the ground unconscious. 

\WWhen 1 came to myself, it was with a 
dim consciousness of having risen to my 
feet and continued my pursuit in a dazed, 
hali-seeing tashion. ‘Lhere was a mem- 
ory, more like a dream than reality, ot 
a shallop on the shore, of a chase in the 
darkness, guided only by the sound ot 
oar-locks, of clambering aboard some 
inanner of vessel—and then of darkness. 
| had swooned. Now | found my 
self lying in the scuppers in the narrow 
space bétween her cabin and thwarts. 
Item by ‘item, my tmmediate surround- 
ings became more clear. 

There was asrow of square stern win- 
dows just above the level of my head, 
and after resting a few moments, I drew 
inyself up cautiously, until | could peer 
into the vessel's cabin. What I saw was 
this: 

Seated in the further corner was Mis- 
tress Joan Forrest, her face buried in 
her hands, and she sobbing, while at her 
side was the lad Roslin trying to com- 
fort her. His arm was laid lightly over 
her shoulder and he was talking in a 


low, soothing vceice which reached me 
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only in a murmur. 

1 confess that the sight was not one ot 
unalloyed pleasure tor me. here came 
over me something like a twinge of jeal- 
ousy. Ay, jealousy !—but next moment 
I was cursing myself for a meddling fool. 
What was this girl to me that | should 
be risking my lite for her safety? Let 
her young lover protect her! Let the 
arm that caressed her hght for her; why 
put myself to trouble about it: 

And yet he was but a frail stripling 
to cope with such a villain as Gardiner. 
I dismissed the thought as selfish and 
quite unworthy of a gentleman, and re- 
solved that at all hazard I would stay 
by the maid, and if possible, guard her 
from the unspeakable harm that threat- 
ened her. 

While I was yet looking, the cabin 
door was thrown open and a man enter- 
ed. 

“Halloa!” cried a voice which I| im- 
mediately recognized as that of my late 
assailant. ‘Close quarters there, my 
young jackanapes! You mistake Sir 
Christopher’s purpose, I’m thinking.” 

“Nay, Master Cole,” answered the 
youth not very boldly, ‘I was but sooth- 
ing the maid.” 

“Ay, soothing!” said the mate, with a 
significant grin. “A fair sounding word. 
But look you, sir, your master is due 
here anon, and like enough he'll want 
to try his own hand at the game. So get 
you to your cabin and let the snivelling 
maid go to hers.” 

His tone was rough and harsh, and my 
blood boiled to knock the fellow down. 
Neither Roslin nor Mistress Forrest 
made any protest, however, but rose and 
retired as the mate had ordered. 

When the doors were closed upon 
_ them, Cole left the cabin. 

It was but a moment after this when 
I caught the sound of dipping oars. 

Then it came to me that if I was to act 
at all, I must act without an instant’s 
delay. I tried one of the stern windows 
and was rejoiced to find it unfastened. 
Though small, I judged that the aper- 
ture was large enough to admit my body 
—I was of slender build in those days 
—and with much effort I succeeded in 
drawing myself up and crawling through. 


\\ithout pausing to recover trom my 
tierce exertions, | crossed the cabin and 
without knocking opened Koslin’s door. 

‘Hide me, quick!’ said’ 1, stepping in- 
side, flushed and almost breathless, 

“Sir! he cried, startled, ‘“‘who are 
you?” 

“A friend of the maid who would save 
her,” and I stooped as if to secrete my- 
self under his berth. : 

‘‘Nay, not here!” he interposed, with 
a strange, frightened look. ‘Not here!” 

‘Where, then?—Be quick, man!” 

He pulled his wits together. 

“TI know! I know!” he cried. *‘Follow 
me!’’ and he led me out into the cabin 
and through a narrow passage at the 
back, toward the vessel’s hold. There, 
after a hasty search, we found a space 
where I might remain in some comfort 
and without any immediate danger of 
discovery. 

We were not a moment too soon. We 
heard the bow of the boat scrape along 
the outside wall of my wooden prison, 
only a few feet away, and then the 
scuffle of men clambering on board. 

“Go back, now,” I said to the youth. 
‘Tf there is peril to the maid, let me know 
of it quickly.” 

He promised and then left me, and 
shortly afterward I heard the anchor be- 
ing drawn up and the sails hoisted, and 
felt that we were making the open sea. 

It lacked, as I judged, only a little 
while to dawn. As I lay there in the 
dark hold of Chaddock’s vessel, I had 
leisure to think over the many curious 
things which had chanced during the past 
few hours. Verily here was adventure 
enough crowded into a single night to 
last an ordinary lifetime, and more was 
promised anon. 

Musing thus, lying on my back on a 
pile of old canvas, I fell asleep. That 
I had strange and vivid dreams | well 
remember, but what the fancies were 
which chased each other through my ex- 
cited brain I cannot now recall. I was 
aroused by someone shaking me gently 
and speaking to me in soft tones, and 
opening my eyes I saw by the faint light 
which stole through a number of air 
holes in the hatch overhead, the youth 
Roslin. He had come to tell me that all 
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was well with the maid Joan, and to 
bring food, 

“What is the hour?’ was my first ques- 
tion. 

“Close upon ten o'clock,” he told me. 

‘Whereabouts are we?” 

‘There is no land to be descried.” 

‘But you have heard whither we are 
bound P” 

‘Nay,’ he said. “I know not.” 

“An’ it be Old England I shall scarce 
be sorry,’ I said lightly, ‘for, of a truth, 
life among the Puritans, as | have found, 
is a bit too exciting.” 

The lad smiled at this, then a moment 
later he said with a sigh: 

‘Nor would I be sorry either. 1| have 
found little happiness here.” 

“Little happiness!” I exclaimed in sur- 
prise. “Ah, young sir, there be those 
who would exchange their hopes of Para- 
dise for the favor of a certain fair maid 
I wot of.” 7 

“She is not for me,” said the youth. 

“She loves you!” 

‘Nay, it cannot be!” he cried with a 
strange despair in his tone. ‘Would 


God that it could, that—that— but, 


sir, I may not stay here in talk longer, | 
shall be missed.” 


When he had left me I fell to thinking © 


over his words, wondering what they 
could mean. Surely he loved the maid 
Joan—how could one see her and not 
love? And how could one comfort her 
as he had comforted her in the cabin, 
and not wish to be at her side forever? 
Then it came to me that perchance he 
had cried out thus because he was bound 
to a powerful master who had set his 
own heart upon the maid, and who had 
seized her and now held her in such case 
that the helpless youth might well make 
moan that she was not for him. Surely 
thus it stood, I told myself, and forth- 
with a great pity for the lad came over 
me, and I resolved that I would do what 
I could to bring these two together, yea, 
even though in the task I strained my 
own heartstrings beyond all mending. 
The morning passed in quietness, and 
a goodly portion of the afternoon. I 
felt for the food Roslin had brought me, 
and bestowed some of it upon my ap- 


pealing appetite. 


opening, 


I judged that Gardiner and Captain 
Chaddock had already done the same in 
the cabin; indeed, | could already hear 
a murmur of voices from that direction, 


and also a clinking of glasses which sug- 


gested that they were enjoying a more 
copious repast, 

Where was the maid, I wopdered. 
Had Sir Christopher been delicate and 
diplomatic? Had he quieted her fears? 
Was she dining with them? 

As if in answer to these questions, im- 
mediately I heard the sound of knocking 
from the cabin. Then loud voices reach- 
ed me. Again the knocking, and again 
the voices, this second time still louder. 

“By heaven, you shall!” I heard Gar- 
diner exclaim in angry tones, and the 
next moment there was a crashing sound 
as of a heavy body projected against a 
door. 

This was followed by a cry of fear. 
It was the maid’s. 

Starting up, I groped my way toward 
my heart, meanwhile, 
pounding ‘in my breast with excitment 
and anger. 

Ere | reached it the cry rang out again, 
but the next instant I dashed into the 
cabin, 

John Chaddock sat in his chair, too 
stupidly drunk to move. Gardiner, 
flushed with wine, and. with the devil 
gleaming in his eyes, had seized Joan 
roughly by the arm and was dragging her 
from her small room, the door of which 
he had broken in. Roslin was at his 
master’s side, vainly trying to restrain 
him from violence. 

All this I saw with the rapidity with 
which one’s eyes take in a scene by light- 
ning flash—and then I had Gardiner by 
the throat. I hurled him back with all 
my force, so that he staggered for several 
paces and all but fell. 

“Damnation!” he exclaimed, grasping 
his sword. ‘Who is here?” 

“Villain!” I cried, facing him. ‘Das- 
tard!” 

“Insolent meddler! Who are you? 
Speak, ere I cut your heart out!” he 
snarled, advancing on me threateningly. 

“We have met before, base knight,” I 
answered, standing ready for his attack. 

“Then, by heaven, we shall not meet 
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again !”’ 

Saying this, he made a furious thrust 
at me, which, however, | parried and re- 
turned, wounding him slightly in the 
Wrist with my point, 

“Curse you!” he cried, his face livid 
with rage. 

Lhengwe were at it in deadly earnest. 
Our rapiers clashed, then hissed and 
writhed like slender living hery serpents. 
Thrust and parry and riposte; counter, 
parry and thrust followed each other 
with lightning rapidity to the music of 
grinding steel on steel. We were not ill- 
matched as swordsmen, and now one of 
us gained a little and now the other, yet 
after several minutes of this fierce play 
neither seemed to stand at any decided 
advantage. 

I have said that we were not ill-match- 
ed. Sir Christopher, | am fain to con- 
fess, had something of the upper hand of 
me in skill, but against this 1 had youth 
and some superiority in strength. Nei- 
tieir Of us, however, were up to condi- 
tion, for my opponent was unstieadied 
by wine, while 1 was cramped by my 
recent confinement in the hold. 

A quick glance toward Mistress Joan, 
and 1 saw her standing at the door of 
her cabin, waiting, pale and trembling, 
upon the issue. the sight nerved me, 
but at the same time my indiscretion in 
taking my eye off Gardiner’s as well- 
nigh my undoing. 1 felt Sir Christo- 
pher’s point enter my leit shoulder, 
pricking through to the bone. The sting 
of it drove me to fury. I pressed my at- 
tack with so fierce a vigor that he gave 
way before me for many paces. My on- 
slaught was breathless, irresistible. | fol- 
lowed him close, plying upon him trick 
after trick of my school in quick succes- 
sion. Some of thein were new to him— 
they seemed to bewilder him—he became 
wild in his defence—! saw my ad\ antage, 
and in another second or two ha'l assur- 
edly ended the fight, but that just then 
the unlooked-for happened—the cabin 
door was pulled open by someone out- 
side. I was facing it, and the sudden 
glare of light in my eyes disconcerted 
me. My lunge lost precision—and in an 
instant I stood disarmed and at my op- 
ponent’s mercy. 
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The next thing I knew Gardiner’s 
point Was at my vreast, and lie avout to 
inake the thrust. 

ihen came a cry of terror from the 
maid. She ran forward and flung her- 
seli on her knees before Sir Christopher. 
Spare him! Oh, do not kill him!” 
she pleaded. 

‘Diable! And why should I not, fair 
mistress,” asked he, with a gleam of tri- 
umph in his eye. “Is he lover of thine?” 

‘Nay, sir,” she replied stoutly. “I did 
but meet him for the first time yester- 
day.” 

came he here?” 

“Sir Knight, | know not. 
is no less than your own.” 

‘THis name, then?” 

She looked at me, and I saw that she 
feared to answer lest she might betray 
me. 

“It is no great secret,” said I. 
called Richard Cartel.”’ 

I saw his eyes tlash with sudden anger, 
and felt the sharp prick of his rapier in 
my breast. 

“I like not that name!” he cried sav- 
agely. “Kknow you ought oi one Sir 
Giles Cartel?” 

‘| have the honor to be his nephew.” 

Then thought | that his steel had gone 
home tor sure, but ihe maid cried out 
again pleadingly, and her voice scemed 
to stay him, to give a new turn to his 
thoughts. 

“My iaith!’ he muttered, with a 
strange, far-off look in his eyes. “Liungs 
turn about oddiy enough! Giles Cariel. 


My surprise 


‘Hal’ 


What he meant by these words I. knew 
not then, and not till long afterward, but 
1 guessed, and guessed aright, that there 
was a woman in the matter, of whom tiie 
maid speaking had suddenly reminded 
him, 

Still keeping his sword-point at my 
breast, Gardiner now turned to Joan, 
bidding her rise. There was a touch of 
triumph in his tone, as though he was 
about to wipe off some old score. 

“Look you now, fair mistress,” said 
he, “that which is worth having is worth 
paying for.” 

“What mean you?” she inquired with 
a startled look. 
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“Plainly, then, Mistress Joan, what 


will you give for this hot-headed fool's 


life?” 

“You well know, sir,” replied the maid, 
“that Iam here without purse or means.” 

“Nay, by the gods, you lack neither. 
A purse have you that has inexhaustible 
means.” 

I could not contain myself. With a 
sudden motion aside, I evaded his rapier 
and sprang toward the villain to throttle 
him. But before I could accomplish my 
purpose, I was seized from behind, my 
arms were held in a vice-like grip, and 


a voice that I remembered said mocking-: 


ly: 

' “We meet again, Master Cartel, and 
by the Lord, sir, this is getting t» be a 
favorite posture of ours.” : 

The speaker was Cole. 

“Av, coward!” T hissed. striving to 
turn upon him. “You dare not face one 
like an honest foe!” 

“Strike. sir.” cried the fellow, address- 
ing Sir Christopher. “Strike, and finish 

But Gardiner’s mind was now firmly 
set upon his other plan. He bade Cole 
stand back. 

“Come, mistress, your answer!” he 
said impatiently. 

ooking around in the pause, my eye 
fell upon Roslin. His face was. white. 
and his lips twitched with suppressed 
passion. Ah, he loved her! He must 
love her! Why else this fierce anger ?— 


A mood seized me. With a quic’s turn | 


toward Joan, J cried: 

“Nav, my lady, I forbid it—T! You 
shall not purchase my poor life at this 
cost! Come, coward! miscreant!” T 
turned to Gardiner—-“Strike me, with 
whom you have a quarrel, not the inno- 
cent!” 

At this taunt he went white, straight- 
ened up, and drew hack his arm for the 
thrust. 

“Hold!” cried mv ladv. 

Her tone was no longer one of plead- 
ine. hut of command. 

Tn that brief moment her fair girlhood 
seemed to have dropped from her as 7 
sarment. and she stood before us in all 
the heautv and dignity of womanhood. 
There was that in her air and manner 


which was austere and queenly. 
for a full minute she stood thus—I 
should never forget the sight though I 


lived a hundred years—then she seemed 


to relax a little as she said: 

“Be it so, Sir Knight—I will pay— 
and yet’’—she smiled a faint, constrained 
smile—“and yet I would have the pur- 
chase extended a little—his life and lib- 
erty.’ 

“Sooth!” said Sir Christopher, leering 
at her, ‘“‘you women know well the value 
of your favors. Come, let it be two kisses 
—one for life,:-the other for liberty!” 

“Nay!” I again remonstrated. “Lef 
it be none, my lady. Why should you?” 

She turned and smiled upon me. 

“Why should T not?” she asked—then, 
turning to Gardiner, “Tt is agreed, sir.” 

Sir Christopher sheathed his sword. 
“Withdraw all!” he commanded, with a 
sweeping glare around. 

“Thev must remain!” cried my ladv 
imperiouslv. “They must witness. the 
purchase!” 

“It matters not a jot,” he said lightly, 
advancing toward her. 

His face was flushed with evil desire, 
his eyes gleamed hellishly, the vile mon- 
ster. I prayed to heaven for power to 
kill him with a look, but the power came 
not. 

She gave him her fair young face. 

“You are free, sir!’ he said rudely, 
turning to me, 

“My sword,” I said, making a motion 
to pick it up. 

He kicked it aside. 

“Tt is not in the compact! I shall keep 
it. Go on deck, Master Cartel. You 
sleep forward with the men.” 

Sullenly, and vowing vengeance in my 
heart, I left the cabin. As T went out I 
elanced again at Roslin. His face was 
livid. Ay, surely he loved her. 

My first thought in getting forward 
among the men was to inquire whither 
the Welcome was bound. This none of 
the sailors seemed to know, or else, which 
is more likely, they had been warned by 
‘ole not to inform me on anv point 
touching our destination. T stcceeded 
'y learning one thing. however, which 
was that our vessel was steering south bv 
east, though to what port this would 
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eventually bring us, I knew not. 

I ate my supper in the forecastle with 
the men. There was here the same con- 
straint upon them, and they said but 
little, addressing me only when it was ab- 
solutely necessary; but for this I cared 
nothing. The meal over, I returned to 
the deck, and after musing awhile and 
longing again for the solace of my pipe, 
I went below and turned in. 

More than once that night I started up 
from my sleep, thinking I heard a cry. 
Each time I listened intently, but hear- 
ing nothing save the stertorious breath- 
ing of the men beside me, I was forced 
at last to conclude that my alarm was 
due only to the illusions of a superactive 
fancy. | 

A little before dawn I heard the watch 
changed, and Master Cole came down, 
turned in, and was soon fast asleep. 

Being now wakeful and restless, I 
arose, dressed myself, and started to go 
on deck. As I passed Cole’s berth, I 
had a sudden itching of the fingers to 
drag the cowardly, treacherous scoundrel 
from his berth and thrash him within an 
inch of his life; but the thought came in 
time that such an act would be of no 
practical benefit, and might, indeed, in- 
volve me in such a way that I would be 
powerless to protect the maid in case of 
further danger. So, swallowing my de- 
sire for revenge, I passed on, and emerg- 
ing from below I went and leaned over 
the rail, gratefully drinking in the cool 
air and gazing away over the broad waste 
of waters. The slow rising sun had yet 
hardly begun to tinge with its first faint 
glow the eastern horizon. 

That day was an anxious one; at every 
movement of it I was prepared for a 
tragedy. As the hours passed, however, 
T began to feel more easy in mind. 

It was growing along toward dusk be- 
fore anything occurred to confirm my 
early fears. Possibly it was because 
Gardiner had not before this recovered 
sufficient vitality to act—-at any rate, late 
in the day up he came, followed by Cole 
and the captain. 

Gardiner was pale and haggard look- 
ing, but there was a look in his eye which 
boded ill for someone, and I doubted 
not that someone was myself. 


Advancing to the edge of the poop 
deck, he sent Cole forward with the mes- 
sage that he would speak with me. With- 
out any great haste, I obeyed the sum- 
mons, 

“Master Cartel,” he said, with a 
mildness of tone that sounded ominous, 
“T have kept faith with you, have I not?” 

“Tt have no complaint,” I replied. 

“T have spared an enemy,” he went on. 
“And how, sir, have you repaid me?” 

“What mean you?” 

“You have entered into a dastardly 
conspiracy against my life. You have 
tried to poison me.” 

“Tt’s a lie,” I cried hotly. 

“Tt’s truth, by God! Your plot has 
been overheard, your accomplice caught 
in the very act of dropping the deadly 
drug into my cup.” 

“Sir Christopher Gardiner,” said I. 
drawing myself up, “I am a soldier, not 
a murderer.” | 

“Enough, sir!” he cried, “Your fine 
airs will not avail you. Now, sir, listen! 
The mind is on me to string you up and 
afterward throw your body to the sharks 
yonder—but I have given my promise— 
life and liberty. And you shall have 
both !” 

“Ay, by the Eternal!” he went on, 
waxing more furious and raising his 
voice so that it must surely be heard in 
the cabin. “You shall have your fill of 
liberty, you fool, you marplot, you as- 
sassin; and the traitorous youth, your 
accomplice, shall enjoy it with you. 
Chaddock, lower the shallop.” 

“Nay,” I remonstrated, seeing what he 
was about to do. “’Tis an undue pun- 
ishment as heaven is my witness, but let 
it fall on me alone. Expose not the frail 
lad to the rigor and peril of the sea in an 
open boat. Put not such a blot. Sir 
Knight, upon your humanity.” 

“He shall go, I have sworn it! He 
shall go!” cried Gardiner, with another 
fierce oath. “And, by heaven, were it 
not that I had some feeling for him on 
account of his many years of good ser- 
vice, caught red-handed as he was, he 
should not escape so easily.” 

Meanwhile his orders were being car- 
ried out, and the boat was lowered and in 
a small wav provisioned. This consumed 
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several minutes, during which the knight 
strode angrily up and down the poop 
deck. 

“Call up the lad,” he said to Cole, when 
all was prepared. It was by this time 
quite dark. 

Roslin evidently had overheard what 
had passed, for scarcely had he been call- 
ed when he appeared at the companion- 
way, Cloaked and ready. His face was 
buried in his hands, and he was sobbing 
bitterly. 

“You have heard the sentence, in- 
grate,” said his master sternly, “so much 
the better, I shall not have to repeat it. 
Over the side with you!” 

The youth. uttered never a word of 
pleading or protest, which I thought was 
rather strange, but without hesitation did 
as directed, I following. I, too, was 
silent, utterly disheartened, not at any 
misfortune of my own, but that I had to 
leave the maid Joan wholly at the vil- 
lain’s mercy. 

As the mate pushed off the little boat. 
cruelly consigning us to the terrors of 
the open sea, Gardiner laughed a sneering, 
triumphant laugh and flung a taunt after 
us. 

“Life and liberty, you meddlirg fool! 
Ha! Ha! You’ve got them! You've 
got them!” 

In a few moments we were floating far 
behind. The Welcome faded into the 
dark, and we were alone on the boundless 


ocean, | 
I sat in silence and with a heavy heart, 


watching the last trace of the ship which 
had so cruelly deserted us. When I could 
see her no longer I turned toward the 
youth Roslin, who was sitting in the stern 
sheets in an attitude of despair. 

“Come, lad,” I said, forcing a little 
cheer into my tones. “Do not weep. All 
may yet be well!” 

A sob, and a little helpless cry of 
“Heaven help us!” broke from my com- 
panion. 

“God’s mercy!” I cried. “It’s Joan!” 

All through the night I watched while 
she slumbered. So worn was she with 
weariness that she scarcely stirred in all 
those hours. Once she gave a little start 
and murmured as with pleasure. [ sat 
leaning forward, my head upon my 


hands, musing. My thoughts were not 
of the happiest—and yet, I think, they 
were not unhappy, either, for with a 
sweet sorrow they dwelt upon golden 
things that, alas, might never be. I 
know, at any rate, that they were not un- 
grateful to my mind, for when at last 
dawn smiled upon me with her ruddy 
face, I gave her no welcome, but still 
would have the darkness and my own 
lonely musings. 

Joan did not wake until the sun was 
well up in the heavens. I had no means 
of telling the exact time, but judged the 
hour to be six o’clock. I had been strain- 
ing my gaze away to the right, fancying 
I saw land there, and when, believing 
that I was mistaken, I turned from look- 
ing, I saw Mistress Forrest sitting up 
and gazing around her in wild-eyed be- 
wilderment. 

“Where am I?” she began—and then, 
with a queer little shake of her pretty 
head, she seemed to get her senses. “Ah. 
yes,” she said, “I remember now. But I 
have had such a lovely dream.” 

“Tell it to me,” said I, glad of every 
opportunity to keep her mind off our 
troubles. 

“Oh, I seemed,” said she, “to be float- 
ing down a beautiful stream in a golden 
barge, such as they used on the Nile in 
Cleopatra’s time. On board there were 
musicians and players to amuse me, and 
slaves to fan me and wait upon my every 
wish. And the sun glinted beautifully on 
the still waters, and allalong the banks were 
lovely flowers, which sent their fragrance 
out to me, and birds which trilled me 
their sweetest songs. And soon we came 
to a fair green island, and you were 
standing there—” 

“TT!” My heart thrilled at her words. 

It was with no genérous fare that Gar- 
diner had supplied our little craft; we 
found nothing but biscuit and water, and 
no great quantity of these, either. Yet 
for so much, even, we were now thank- 
ful, and as we sailed on towards our place 
of refuge, we broke our fast, both of us 
eating the simple fare with a true relish. 

The wind was light, and we did not 
reach the island until early in the after- 
noon. Approaching it we saw a line of 
reefs, which in a rough sea would have 
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been very threatening, but in the present 
condition of the weather could be thread- 
ed without any considerable danger. 

As we drew in, I took down the-sail 
and got out the oars, deeming this method 
of propulsion the safer in such treacher- 
ous waters. We passed the breakers 
without mishap, and at length our boat 
touched land. Immediately I stepped 
ashore and held out my hand to Mistress 
Joan. 

“Your dream, my lady,” said IT lightly, 
“hehold the barge, the island, and your 
humble slave, myself.” 

She laughed merrily. 

“Sooth!” she replied, “save in one part, 
tis: but a poor realization, Master 
Cartel.” 

“Tis the ungracious way of things.” 
said T—‘‘And the exception, my lady ?” 

“Tut, sir! You ask questions like a 
woman. The island, of course. What 
other?” And with an arch and captivat- 
ing smile she laid her small hand in mine 
and leaped ashore. 

After I had drawn up the shallop and 
taken out our small remaining supply of 
biscuit and water, we sat awhile on the 
sands and talked over: the strange things 
that had happened. The maid seemed 
to take her troubles lightly enough, in- 
deed, now that she was on land again, 
she seemed quite to enjov the novel ex- 
perience of being a castaway. _ 

For me, I was merry and melancholy 
by turns, one moment cheerful, the next 
apprehensive and prone to worry over 
the outcome of our strange adventure, 
though for my companion’s sake IT gave 
the latter feeling no tongue. 

After we had whiled away an hour or 
so in talk, for all the world like a couple 
of holiday makers on a pleasant little ex- 
cursion, I rose to my feet and said: 

“The day is on the wane, Mistress 
Joan, and we have much to do. Shelter 
must be found, and T like not the appear- 
ance of yonder sky.” 

“Av,” she responded. “Since we have 
not Joshua’s power to stay the sun, we 
must hestir ourselves.” 

“Nor have we the widow’s inexhausti- 
ble mealbarrel.” T added, glancing at our 
small food sunnly. “Tt was a meal bar- 
rel, was n’t it?” 


“Faith, sir, you know your Bible like 
a Puritan,”’ she laughed. 

I held out my hand and helped her to 
rise, and together we went and drew the 
shallop into a little sheltered inlet. where 
it was hidden from view and quite safe. 
This done, my lady and I started off on 
a tour of exploration. } 

The island was apparently a large one, 
though there being a high ridge crossing 
the centre, we could not see just how 
extensive it was. Walking at a good 
steadv pace. we soon reached the foot of 
the ridge and began our ascent. We 
found ourselves confronted bv no easv 
task. We had now to clamber up sheer 
masses of ‘rock, clinging to the bushes 
that grew from the crevices. and now 
to force our way threugh almost imnene- 
trahle thickets. At the most difficult 
points T would go ahead to make a path 
for mv lady. or turn and assist her over 
the steener places. Then for awhile we 
would find our course easv, over a gently 
sloping plateau or through an open wood, 
till again Nature threw up her barriers 
in front of us. 

Once, on rounding a bend in our path, 
we were startled by a loud rustling sound 
ahead of us, and looking, we caught sight 
of eight or ten frightened animals scam- 
nering off to cover in the. thicket. 
Shagegy-haired creatures thev were, and 


.T at once took them to be wild goats. 


The sight was a gratifving one, for we 
had heeun to think that there was nothing 
alive upon the island from which we 
could hope to replenish our larder. So 
we went forward with easier minds. 
Reaching the top of the ridge, and ga7z- 
ing eastward, we discovered that our 
island was one of quite a considerahle 
number, some of them of goodlv .size. 
others mere islets. Here on the stmmit 
we stopped to rest after our fatiguine 
exertions, and to enjov the orandenur of 
the scene ahout us. Never shall T for- 
get the sight. or the impression of that 
moment. The island seemed a mere 


pedestal under our feet: there we stood. 
two pigmies. alone in a vast creation. the 
houndless blue circling above cur heads 
and under us. stretchine awav as far as 
the eve could see. the houndless green. 
— each of these seeming an immense hemis- 
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phere curving to meet its sister hemis- 
phere—there we stood enclosed, as it 
were, in a mighty emerald and sapphire- 
tinted shell. 

I was aroused from my reverie by a 
little cry from my companion. 

“Took! are not those dwellings yon- 
der?” 

“Dwellings !” 

Following with my gaze the direction 
of her pointing. I saw what seemed to be 
eight or ten low houses, grouped together 
near the shore at the foot of the ridge. 

“Come,” said I, and immediately we 
started off towards them. Descending 
was, of course, not so difficult a matter, 
and in a little more than half an hour we 
had arrived upon the spot. 

Houses they were in very truth, low, 
one-story buildings of rude construction ; 
but there was no sign of life in the neigh- 
borhood, and our knocking brought no 
response from the inside. We tried the 
doors, found them unfastened, and went 
boldly in. The rooms were emptv and 
deserted, and so had been apparently for 
many moons. 

There was one dwelling which stood 
a little apart from the others, and was 


somewhat larger and more ornate. 


“This, my lady,” said I, “shall be For- 
rest Manor.” 

“Nay, sir, she replied. “Someone has 
forestalled you. See!’ she pointed ahove 
the doorway. “It alreadv has a name, 
‘Somers’ Hall.’ ” 

I looked, and true enough, there was 
the name she mentioned, rudely scratch- 
ed upon the lintel, 

“Ry the saints!” cried IT. the clue jog- 
ging niy memory, “then we are on the 
Rermudas, and this is none other than 
the deserted colony of Gates and Som- 
ers.” 

“Tell me about it.” said Joan eagerly: 
whereupon I related to her what T had 
heard before leaving England—how that 
Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas 
Gates, on their way with a partv of col- 
onists to Virginia, had heen driven to 
these islands and their shins wrecked. 
Here thev had settled. but finding not 
here the advantages thev desired, or ner- 
chance. hearing great renorts from those 
of their friends who had reached Vir- 


ginia, they built a new vessel, left these 
islands, and proceeded to their original 
destination. 

I told her further how that Master 
Shakespeare had written a play called 
“The Tempest,” about these islands, and 
taking out my small pocket volume, I 
read to her some passages fr >m it, among 
them that about “the. still vex’d Ber- 
moothes,” and that other speech of 
Ariels : 


The King’s son have I landed by himself: 
IVhom I left cooling of the air with sighs 


~In-an odd angle of the isle. 


All this interested my companion 
ereatly. 

“How romantic it all is!” she cried, 
clapping her hands with the glee of a 
child. “What a tale T shall have to tell 
when we get back home.” 

T noted with a feeling of intense pleas- 
ure that she said “when.” and not “if.” 


thus showing, T flattered mvself, that she 


had complete trust in me. and confidence 
in my ability to bring her safelv through 
the dangers that encompassed us, 

Entering Somers’ Hall, we found that 
it better fitted and more comfortable than 
the rest of the houses, vet, like the others, 
a trifle damp. This I soon remedied. 
(;oing out, IT gathered as much as | could 
carry of dry wood, and luckily having 
iny flint and steel about me, in a few mo- 
ments had a fire kindled. which soon 
overcame the moist chilliness of the 
place. 

Tt was now about the middle of the 
afternoon. Shelter having been found. 
our next thought was upon the question 
of food. T had brought our small stock 
of biscuit. no overweighting load, across 
the island with me, and apportionine this 
we found that we should have enough 
to supplv our needs for three davs. or 
four at the longest: while our nrohlema- 
tical larder consisted of shellfish and the 
flesh of goats. 

Now asa vouth T had held Rohin Hood 


to be one of the finest of heroes. and, 


admiring him. T had often plaved the 
art of the hold outlaw with mv schoolfel- 
lows for Frier Tuck. Tittle Tohn and the 
rest, and mv father’s orchard for Sher- 
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wood Forest. And so it happened that I 
had come to be fairly expert with bow 
and shaft. Here. then, was the chance 
to test whether or no I had entirely lost 
my youthful skill. 

Going forth into the wood, I selected 
a good, springy sapling, and this, together 
with some straight dead branches, I car- 
ried to Somers’ Hall, for Mistress Joan 
would help me. After considerable work 
we rid the branches of projections. 
making passable arrows, 
we pointed and hardened by burning. 
The bow was an easier matter; I made 
shift of a string with my doublet lacing, 
and in a jiffy was Robin Hood again, or, 
as Mistress Forrest would have it, Nim- 
rod, ready for the hunt. 

When near the top of the ridge I ob- 
served, away to the northward, a black 
and ominous cloud. I was minded to 
turn. back on seeing this, fearing a storm, 
but concluding that it might not break for 
a considerable time yet, I went on until 
I reached the summit. 

Here there was something else to en- 
gage my attention. In the offing ahead 
were two ships steering straight for our 
island. My feelings on beholding them 
it is not easy for me to describe. I felt 
glad, and yet sorry, glad because that 
the maid, who was unused to hardship, 
was so soon to be rescued; sorry that so 
sudden a termination was promised to 
our sweet and undisturbed companion- 
ship. As it proved, however, I had no 
occasion to feel either way. 

One of the ships, I noticed, was in ad- 
vance of the other, and this one was of a 
rather peculiar construction. She was a 
large and lumbering craft, with a great 
deal of oranamental but clumsy top ham- 
per. She was of such a build, indeed, as 
T have never seen before. 

Suddenly from the second ship, which 
was of ordinary shape, and which seemed 
to be much the swifter of the two, there 
broke a blinding burst of flame, followed 
by a tremendous roar, the roar of a can- 
non. On the instant up went the black 
flag, and at once I knew her for what she 
was, a bloody pirate. 

The first shot was followed by another, 
and then another, in quick succession, and 
these the pursued vessel replied to, but it 


whose tips | 


was plain from the sound that her metal 
was of much lighter calibre. 

On came the doomed ship, straight to- 
ward the opening in the reefs, and, like 
a wolf after its prey, on came the pirate 
in close pursuit, the latter discharging 
shot after shot, and receiving but a feeble 
reply from her desperate quarry. 

Mean while the black cloud I had no- 
ticed was rapidly overspreading the sky ; 
a dull, leaden darkness fell over every- 
thing. The pirate saw her danger and 
swung around, giving her chase a full 
broadside as she did so, then trimming 
her sails for the open sea. The other ves- 
sel staggered as the shots struck her, and 
swerved from her course, heading now 
straight for the rocks. Either the fierce 
hail of iron had disabled her, or else her 
crew had been terrified out of all use of 
their wits. 

Next moment the storm burst in all its 
fury. The squall fell upon the doomed 
vessel with the shriek of a thousand 
demons. It seemed to lift her bodily out 
of the water, then, as suddenly. dashed 
her down upon the cruel jagged rocks of 
the reef. I could hear, above the howl- 
ing of the storm, the rending of her tim- 
bers and the screams of terror from her 
crew, as she remained fixed there for a 
moment—then as the great mountainous 


waves hurled themselves upon her and 


forced her over the reef, where she filled 
quickly and went down, all was silent, 
save for the angry roar of the wind and 
sea. 

Next morning I told Mistress Forrest 
of what I had witnessed from the hill— 
I had feared to mention it on my return 
lest the news add to her fright and per- 
haps disturb her rest—-and she suggested 
that we set off at once for the wreck. 
After a scant breakfast this we did, and 
reaching the spot where we had landed. 
we found that, thanks to our precautions. 
our shallop was not materially damaged 
by the storm. 

Of the lost ship there was not a vestige. 
The hungry waters had closed over her 
and her ill-fated crew, and it was as 
though they had never been. 

We strolled along the shore, stopping 
frequently to examine a number of small — 
pieces of wreckage which lay scattered 
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about. One of these possessed a par- 
ticular interest for us. It was a broken 
strip with four ornamental letters cerved 
upon it, SANT—, evidently a portion of 
the wrecked vessel’s name. 

“Santa something, no doubt,” 
Joan, speculating upon it. 

“The ship and crew were Spanish,” I 
told her. “Everything points to that.” 

“Spanish!” 

“Ay, my lady,” and then with a sudden 
thought, “belike a Spanish galleon, laden 
with treasure.” 

“Then your fortune is made,” she 
cried, her eyes lighting up. “Oh, how 
glad I would be were it so.” 

I had brought over with us my bow and 
shafts, and as we returned to Somers’ 
Hall I was fortunate enough to bring 
down a kid. 

It was about midday when we arrived 
and our exertions had given us great ap- 
petites. Conscious of a replenished lar- 
der, we ate without stint of our simple 
biscuit fare, gloating in fancy over the 
fine roast of tender young goat’s flesh we 
should have ready by supper time. 

I had deposited the carcass of the 
young goat in one of the smaller houses, 
and as soon as I was through gathering 
wood, I went there and dressed the ani- 
mal, returning presently with a fine 
haunch ready for the fire. Amongst the 
few kitchen implements left by the pre- 
vious occupants, we found an old poker, 
which I cleaned thoroughly and used for 
a spit, and soon the haunch of young goat 
was sizzling over a bed of hot embers. 

All this work consumed time, two or 
three hours, in fact. The room was by 
now a furnace, and leaving Joan to at- 
tend to the precious roast for a moment. 
I stepped to the door for a breath of 
fresh air. 

“The saint’s mercy.” TI cried, starting 
back. 

“What is it?” asked Joan, rising in 
alarm and coming toward me. 

“Back! back!” IT warned her. “Do not 
let them see you! It’s the Welcame! 
It’s Gardiner. Thevy’re rowing ashore!” 

“Sir Christopher!” she cried, despair- 
inglv. “Oh. what shall we do?” 

“Fools! Idiots! to make known our 


said 


presence bv a towering column of smoke — 


that can be seen miles away,” I blurted 
out—“Pardon, my lady, for the plural. 
I alone am to blame, for I might have 
known that the scoundrel would search 
for us upon discovering how he had been 
tricked.” 

“Nay,” she said. “I, too, am to blame. 
I feared it also, but thought the danger 
past.” 

“The mischief’s done!” I answered 
gloomily. 

“Nothing can save you from the vil- 
lain’s clutches.” 

“Let us fly! 
cried the maid. 

But the surprise, the lateness of our 
discovery, had fallen like lead upon my 
spirit. 

“Tt is hopeless,” I groaned, “hopeless! 
They are almost ashore. In a few min- 
utes Gardiner will be here.” 

“But we need not be!” cried Joan, 
clutching me by the arm. “Come away!” 

“Nay!” said I, holding back. “What 
will he find?—every sign of our being 
here a minute or two before he arrived. 
Our flight will show who we are. He 
will at once scatter his men in pursuit. 
Where could we hide that they could not 
find us? Gardiner would never give up, 
never—and when you are taken—” 

“T would kill myself rather!” she broke 
in, her eyes deep with determination. 

“Oh, for a weapon—a weapon!” IT 
groaned—then suddenly: “Wait! wait!” 
cried I, ‘a ruse, my lady, a ruse! Neither 
force nor flight will avail us, we must try 
cunning. The tiger shall meet the fox!” 

“What do you mean to do?” she asked. 

“Listen!” said I, and quickly and ner- 
vously, in the fewest possible words I 
outlined to her the plan which had so 
suddenly flashed upon my mind. 

“Yes—yes!” she cried eagerly, as she 


Let us hide ourselves!” 


grasped my purpose. “It is good! It is 
worth trying! But Richard. 
vou— ?” 


My name—my name for the first time. 
I could have faced demons for her. 
“T fear not the scoundrel!” I exclaim- 


ed vehemently. “Let him come! Let 
him do his worst!” 
“But should he take vou. Richard— 


should he kill you in his anger—oh!” 
and she trembled at the thought. 
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Her words, her solicitude, rang sweet 
in my ears, despite the imminence of our 
danger, but there was no time to think on 
sentiment; Sir Christopher’s hoat had 
now touched the shore and the villains 
were landing. 

“Hasten, my lady!” I urged. “Go— 
go while there is vet time!” and I half 
led, half pushed her through the smaller 
door of the house, the door which opened 
inland. 

She held out her hand to me. 

“Good-bye. Richard! God take care of 
vou!” she said, with tears in her lovely 
eves. 

“Nay!” IT responded, my voice trem- 
bling, “not good-bve! All will come out 
well, believe me.” 

She hesitated no longer but did as IT 
told her. 

While Sir Christopher, followed bv a 
half a dozen of his fellows, came hurrv- 
ing towards the house. T mentally re- 
hearsed mv part. Had T the wit to carry 
it through? Would T not be caught by 
some unexnected turn, or let hot anger 
seize me, to our betrayal and undoing? 
Against the latter [ swore to guard my- 
self, no matter what the provocation. 

In a few moments Gardiner reached 
the door of Somers’ Hall and strode into 
the room. I started up from bending 
over the roast as though I had been tot- 
ally unaware of his coming. 

On seeing me, an exultant look came 
into his eyes. 

“T was not mistaken, then,” he said 
triumphantly. “Good morrow to you, 
Master Carthel!” 

“Vou—you here!” I exclaimed in feign- 
ed amaze. 

“Your appetite, sir, is keener than 
vour ears,” he retorted, “else you would 
have been aware of the fact some min- 
utes ago—Faith, it’s a savory roast and 
fairly browned. Men, here’s game for 
vou, prepared by a gentlemans own 
hand. Fall to on it!—For you, sir, I 
have some questions. Where is Mis- 
tress Forrest ?” 

“Where you will never come,” said 
T, “in Heaven!” 

The next dav we succeeded in hailing 
the Margaret, an English ship from [iv- 
erpool bound for Virginia. 


Our few days on the Margaret passed 
very pleasantly indeed. Mistress Oakes, 
the Captain’s wife, took charge of Joan 
and saw that she was in every way cared 
and provided for. 

The ship we were now on was bring- 
ing over some twenty men to swell the 
Virginia colony, and these were in 
charge of one John Levett, who had 
promised them free passage over to join 
the colonial army, with good keep and 
excellent pay. These sturdy fellows 
spent a great deal of their time in sword 
practice on the forward deck, and it gave 
much pleasure to watch them at the play 
and occasionally to take a hand in the 
game myself, 

There was one among them, a young 
man whose name was Lawrence Groves, 
whose handling of the weapon more 
than surprised me. For the mere lad 
that he was, he possessed ‘a remarkable 
skill, being able to worst several of his 
fellow-passengers who, as I _ learned, 
were seasoned veterans, and had fought, 
many of them, in the Flanders wars. 
One day I questioned him upon the 
inatter. 

“You must have had a good teacher 


to attain to such adroitness, Master 
(;roves,”’ I said. 
“Ay,” he responded darkly. ‘Hate, 


and a desire for vengeance are excellent 
teachers.” 

“What mean you?” 

“TI have a grievance, sir,” he explain- 
ed, with a look in his eyes that was al- 
most fierce. “There is a man, a villain, 
one Full de Gorges, whom I have sworn 
to kill. He is a skilled swordsman; I 
am making ready to meet him.” 

“\Vhere is this man?” 

“Somewhere in this new land of 
America,” was the reply. “I have heard 
that he is among the Puritans, and again 
that he is in Virginia. I have chosen to 
believe the latter, seeing that such a vil- 
lain as he can have little taste for the 
rigid and religious life of Governor Win- 
throp and his people.” | 

“But, sir.” he added, as though re- 
membering himself and fearing that he 
had been indiscreet, “perchance IT am 
talking altogether too freely. To Master 
Levett I am one simply come to fight 
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against the Indians. 1 had not the means ° 


to come otherwise.” 

“Fear nothing! shall betray 
your confidence,” I assured him. “But 
tell me, how has this man injured you?” 

“I had a sister,” he replied sadly. 
“She was fair and unsullied. I—1 loved 
her,’ his voice quavered as he spoke, 
and for a moment he could not proceed. 
Lefore he had regained his composure, 
Levett observed us and called out to my 
companion that he would speak with 
him, 

“We will talk of this further later 
on,” 1 said, and so we separated, he go- 
ing to his interview with Levett, and I 
to the cabin. 

I talked with him no more, however, 
for we had already entered the river, and 
on the following day we arrived in James- 
town Harbor. 

It was dusk when we dropped anchor, 
and being in no haste to go ashore, Mis- 
tress Joan and [ remained on board the 
Margaret, though Levett and his twenty 
ieilows landed that same night. 

in the morning we thanked our gen- 
erous host and hostess for their hospital- 
ity and were set ashore. Of our condi- 
tion in the way of resources we had told 
them nothing, for, in the tirst place, we 
feit rather difiident on the subject, and 
again we trusted something to that tor- 


- tune which thus far had not been unkind 


to us. 

lf we had been asked just what we 
should do with ourselves, or where we 
should go for food and shelter, we could 
not have answered; but with a fair day 
before us we made no worry over this, 
and we proceeded aimlessly up the main 
street of the town. 

‘“Sooth, a fair enough spot, my lady,” 
said |, gazing around. ‘The settlement 
was more compact than the Puritan 
town of Shawmut, the houses were 
larger and of beiter build, and the whole 
place had an air of brisk life which de- 
lighted me. | 

Joan made no reply to my. observation, 
but walked along beside me in silence. 
What was running in her mind | knew 
not, but I thought perchance she was 
feeling homesick, for she looked sa. 
and melancholy. 


| was groping in my mind for some- 
thing to say to arouse her from this 
mood, when presently we came to an 
open square where a crowd of men and 
women were gathered. 

“Hello!” I cried, pointing to the centre 
of the place. ‘See yonder, our fellow- 
passengers of the ship. They are drawn 
up for drill, no doubt.” 

Joan brightened up. 

“My faith,” said she, after a glance 
at them, “they look not over-pleased 
about it. One would take them for a 
row of miscreants awaiting the whip. 
Besides, I see no aris.” 

“True!” I replied, looking more close- 
ly. “They have neither swords nor 
snaphances. It is no drill. Belike they 
are to be sworn in.” 

But we were soon to be undeceived, 
for even as we stood there wondering, 
levett, the hard-featured supercargo, 
mounted a small platform and began to 
harangue the planters. 

We had listened to not half a hun- 
dred words when we discovered what 
he was. to do. 

“Good heavens!” | cried, “these men 
are to be soid; they are to be bartered 
like so many cattle.” 

“Nay,” said Joan incredulously, “how 
can that be? ‘They came hither to join 
the army of Virginia.” 

“A ruse, a vile trick to catch the un- 
wary.” 

“A trick?” 

“Ay, .remember: now,’:. said I; 
“Once I had thought to voyage hither 
inyself, but was warned to come over on 
no promise; and though I was able to 
pay my own passage and so ran no risk 
of such a fate as this, I preferred not te 
come among any such rogues.” 

“Poor, deceived ones,” said my lady, 
moved to pity for them. “And they re- 
main white slaves how long?” 

“For the term of four years,” I re- 


plied. “For four long years are they 


their master’s, body and soul. ’Tis a 
villainous thing to entice honest men 
into such a trap.” 

| spoke with warmth, and several of 
the planters nearby, overhearing, looked 
at me with stern and angry faces. But 
I cared little for this. They were ty- 
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rant:, and I felt in a mood to tell them 
the truth, one and all.” 

Meanwhile the sale was proceeding, 
and we drew up closer to observe and 
listen. Master Levett was disposing of 
one of the men, a tall raw-boned fellow, 
not over-strong looking, for one hundred 
and twenty pounds of tobacco, that pro- 
duct being in some parts the currency of 
the colony. Next in the row stood a 
sturdy young man whom I immediately 
recognized. It was Lawrence Groves. 

“Who would have this fine fellow?” 
shouted the auctioneer in husky tones. 
“How much is offered?” 

“One hundred and thirty pounds,” 
cried a planter. 

“Thirty-five!” said another. 

“Forty 


Seeing the despairing look upon the 


handsome face of the youth, and re- 
membering his pitiful story, the purpose 
of his coming, and thinking of his great 
disappointment, I was struck with a 
fierce and uncontrollable anger against 
the-man who had thus entrapped him. 
“You scoundrel!” said I, stepping up 
to Levett. “You despicable trader in 
human flesh! You have brought these 
men hither on false promises. They 
came over to fight, not to be sold as one 
sells oxen. Out upon you for a treach- 
erous knave and a coward! Men of Vir- 
ginia! Englishmen! will you stand for 
such dishonor to your countrymen?” 
What effect my words may have had 
upon the planters, I had little chance to 
see. Their effect upon the twenty vic- 


tims of Levett’s treachery was instantly | 


apparent. Incited to action by my in- 
dignant protest, they broke from their 
line and made a rush for their perse- 
cutor, to take summary vengeance upon 
him. 

Before they reached him, Levett aimed 
a fierce blow at my head with his auc- 
tioneer’s mallet, and as it descended Joan 
screamed. But I leaped nimbly aside, 
and ere the fellow could raise his weapon 


a second time, I had him by the throat 


and had hurled him off the platform, 
out amongst his infuriated victims. 
The planters now took a hand, and 
pounced upon Levett’s assailants in 
flank, and in a twinkling there was as 


pretty a melee as one could ever witness 
at a Kerry fair, albeit there were no 
sticks or swords used, but only nature’s 
own weapons. 

It did not last long, however. The 
alarm had speedily been given, and in a 
moment up came the town train band, 
armed with halberds and pistols; but al- 
ready the unfortunate twenty had been 
overpowered by numbers and the fight 
was over, 

Master Levett was a subject for com- 
miseration. Almost all of his clothing 
had been torn from him, and he was 
bruised and battered so that he could 
hardly stand. He was half led, half 
carried away to undergo repairs. 

As for me, after having given some 
decent account of myself, as was fitting 
to back up the words I had uttered, I 
found myself held firmly in the grip of 
three sturdy captors. | 

Mistress Forrest, coming up, looked 
relieved to find that I was not greatly 
hurt, and she held out her hand to me 
and gave me a kindly smile, as though 
she approved of what I had done. 

But I had scarce won my own aprpoval 
for all that. 

‘‘Now am I not a hot-headed fool?” 
I cried in reproach for my own rashness. 
“Here are we in a strange country, and 
I like to be separated from you by prison 
bars for my folly when most you need 
my help.” 

“You did bravely and meant nobly,” 
she said in reply. ‘Dear friend, do not 
fret yourself for the rest. Things have 
a way of coming right if we but do our 
duty.” 

“God grant that they may!” I said 
fervently, though I was put to it to see 
that any good could come of it. 

But I was presently to regret my in- 
discretion still more, for an hour later 
when I stood in the pillory, put there as 
a person of riotous disposition, there 
came to gaze upon my discomfiture— 
whom think you? None other than that 
devil whom I thought we had seen the 
last of, Sir Christopher Gardiner. 

“Well, Master Carthel,” said he, with 
a sneer upon his handsome face, “this 
is an unexpected pleasure.” 

“You fiend!” I raged, glaring at him. 
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“You murderer!” 

Sir Christopher drew from his pocket 
a gold jewelled snuff box and coolly took 
a pinch. 

“Fortune, my young friend,” said he 
with a taunting smile, “seems to have 
brought me uppermost again.” 

“Her wheel will revolve,” I responded 
sullenly, 

He flicked a little of the brown powder 
from his lace ruffle. 

“The thought has had its turn con- 
soling me, Master Cathel.” 

“And some day it will cease to revolve 
for us,” I went on, glaring at him with 
intense hatred. 


“Yea, man, but one of us shall be on > 


top. 
“Not the villain, the ravisher of vir- 
tue, the despoiler of innocence. Not 
you, Sir Christopher Gardiner!” 

“Bah! a truce to this foolish banter!” 
he cried impatiently. “I have the maid 
secure once more, and, by Heaven, I 
shall keep her!” 

I winced at these words and must 
have turned pale. | 

He came close and glared into my 
face. 

“Ha! I perceive, Master Carthel, the 
news pleases you,” he said mockingly. 
“T thought it would, that’s why I came 
with it—What, you do not thank me?” 

“You cowardly dog!” I hissed. . “If 
I were but free a moment!” 

‘“’Fore God, sir, I wish you were,” 
said he vehemently. “ ’T would give me 
the keenest pleasure to kill you.” 

‘Do it, then!” cried I, with desperate 
taunting. “’Iwould match your other 
vile cowardly deeds.” | 

He went white with rage. He drew 
his pistol and pressed the muzzle of it 
against my forehead. 

“Damn you!” he muttered, “but I’ve 
a great mind to.” 

He stood thus for a moment, irreso- 
lute, I glaring up at him around the 
pistol barrel, calmly, unflinchingly. 


“But no,” he said at last, removing the | 


weapon. “Curse you, I’ve a better re- 
venge than that. You shall live to suffer 
torture, you meddling cur! The 
maid—” 


“Harm her if you dare!” I broke in 


hercely. “By Heaven, for any hurt you 
do Mistress Forrest you shall pay with 
your heart’s blood!” 

“Spare your threats, you fool!’ he ex- 
claimed with a sneer, and then—‘‘Adieu, 
Master Richard Carthel. I must not 
keep Mistress Forrest waiting. Adieu, 
sir!’—and with a light, triumphant 
laugh, he turned on his heel and passed 
down the road. 

I watched him until he went out of 
sight around a corner, and then I called 
to a couple of lads who had been stand- 
ing staring at me, to come near. They 
hesitated at first, as though afraid that 
I would harm them; but at length they 
came up and I bade one of them to fol- 
lew the man who had just left me, and 
mark closely where he went. 

The other I dispatched posthaste to 
the Governor, Sir Francis Wyatt, with 
a message asking him to come hither 
with all speed an’ he wished to do a ser- 
vice to the powerful and worthy noble- 
man of England, Lord Howard. 

The name was potent, more so, indeed, 
than I thought, for my lord, as it proved, 
was a Shareholder in the Virginia Com- 
pany. Sir Francis came in haste, think- — 
ing from the message that it was none 
other than Lord Howard himself who 
was standing in the pillory.. 

In a few words I undeceived him and 
told him the maid’s story. The Gover- 
nor was an honest, straightforward, 
kindly gentleman, and the case strongly 
appealed to him. 

The youth I had sent to follow Gar- 
diner now returning, His Excellency had 
a small body of soldiers dispatched im- 
mediately to the house to which the vil- 
lain had been tracked. 

The soldiers arrived too late, how- 
ever, to render any aid, for, even as 
he was approaching the house where he 
had confined Mistress Forrest, Sir Chris- 
topher was met by one whom he had 
good reason to dread, the gallant Harry 
Wollaston, whom Renegade Morton, 
with the knight’s help, had deposed at 
Merrymount. Gardiner had little stom- 


ach for a quarrel with so powerful an 


opponent, and when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself was not slow to take to his 
heels, so that when the soldiers arrived 
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there was nothing left for them to do 
but to escort Mistress Joan to the home 
of the Governor, 

That night, as Sir Francis and I sat 
smoking together, | broached the sub- 
ject of my return to the island, and ask- 
ed His i:xcellency to name for me some 
man of honesty and enterprise, and, if 
possible, one who owned a vessel that 
could quickly be made ready for sea. 

Sir Francis thought a while. 

“There is John Rolfe,” he answered 


presently, 
“Rolfe! I have heard that name,’ 
said I, “Is it not he who won the lady 


Pocahontas 

“And who lost her, alas! 
he replied. 

“A good man and true?” 

“Ay, a most reputable man, an: he 
owns the Golden lyon, a staunch craft, 
well fitted out.” 

“That will do,” I declared, the matter 
settled in my mind. ‘‘Rolfe’s the man!” 

On the following morning, bearing a 
note oi introduction and recommenda- 
tion trom the Governor, | sought out 
Master ikolte, and we had a long talk 
together. 1 found him just the man | 
required, a strong, capable, venturesome 
person, and it was agreed between us 
that we sail in the Golden Lyon the fol- 
lowing week for the Lermudas, there to 
search for the wrecked galleon, and in 
the event of our finding her, to share, 
and share alike, in the treasure which 
we firmly believed lay concealed beneath 
her deck. 

It was further agreed that the vessel 
should then sail northward to Shawmut. 
there to land Mistress Forrest and my- 
self, after which Rolfe’s obligation was 
at an end. | 

Safe in the haven of His Excellency’s 
mansion and able to draw a free breath 
after all the turbulence and danger of 
the past week, Joan regained much of 
her old-time gaiety and lightness of 
spirit. Lady Wyatt treated her with 
the greatest of kindness and Sir Francis 
was gallantry itself. 


The same,” 


Many of the settlers in these parts’ 


were men of high family, not a few of 
them being the younger sons of lords 
and baronets. Some of these had come 


lither to escape their debts and to re- 
trieve a manhood: well nigh wrecked by 
a dissolute lite; others had been sent 
over by their fathers to advance the in- 
terests of the colony in which the latter 
had invested a goodly portion oi their 
fortunes. All these gentlemen were tre- 
quent visitors at the mansion, and. be- 
tween them, good and bad, stupid and 
witty, it was not surprising that Joan 
found enough to keep her enlivened and 
amused. 

Our plans had been laid that the Gol- 
den Lyon should sail in the early morn- 
ing, but some apprehension of danger, 
growing out of late developments, had 
induced Rolfe to delay for a few hours 
while some extra sakers and demi-cul- 
verins were fixed on the ship in case we 
needed them for defence. 

About noon, then, on one of the most 
beautiful days (sod ever made, my lady 
and I went, together with Roslin, whom 
his master in his flight had left behind, 
on board, and the canvas being spread 
and the anchor weighed, we sailed away 
for the Bermuda Isles and for our for- 
tune. 

Of our voyage, of the storm we en- 
countered, and of our safe arrival on the 
seventh day, there is no need for me to 
write at any length. We sailed in 
through the opening in the reefs, and 
dropped anchor in the lagoon, 

Having previously noted the position 
of tlie sunken galleon by certain land- 
marks, I had ro difficulty in locating her 
a second time. 


PART. TE. 


- Being eager to put our fortune to the 

touch, we lost no time in getting to work. 
The sea was calm, the day fair, and 
everything favorable for our purpose 
The diver was made ready and ‘sent 
down to break open the hatches. 

A few hours later we might have been 
seen gathered on the quarterdeck of our 
vessel, gazing with eager, excited eyes 
and quickly beating hearts upon five 
good-sized chests, strongly bound and 
securely fastened. 

As the lids fell back one after an- 
other under the blows of the ship’s car- 
penter, we stood spellbound at the sight 
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before us. There, exposed to our view, 
lay great wealth in pieces of gold, jew- 
eled armlets, tiaras and necklaces, little 
heaps of gems unset, with quantities of 
rich gold plate graven with fantastic and 
exquisite designs, a treasure worth a 
king’s ransom. 

I gathered up a handful of the loose, 
elittering stones and let them trickle 
through my trembling fingers. There 
were diamonds, rubies, opalts. emeralds, 
blue sapphires, and many gems absolute- 
ly unknown to me. As they poured from 
my hand back into the chest, the peculiar 
rustling tinkle that they made seemed 
in my ears like a joyous whisper reneat- 
ing: “Riches! riches! riches!”—and for 
a moment I stood there as one under 
enchantment. 

Rolfe’s voice roused me. 

“What devil’s fascination is in these 
things?” said he wonderingly. “Reshrew 
me. but had there heen such gauds in 
Fden, they had purchased a_ heavier 
curse for us than anv apple.” 

We took out all the gelittering stuff 
and laid it, piece by piece, upon the 
deck, making a rough estimate of its 
worth, and fingering it the while with 
the gloating satisfaction of possession, 
with a joy akin to that of the miser tell- 
ing over his gold. It was. ours, all ours, 
every fragment of it, and it meant for 
us, Rolfe and me,a life of ease and plenty 
for the remainder of our days. 

When the list was completed, and 
Rolfe had summed it up. he announced 
in exhilarant tones: 

“Ninety thousand pounds!” 

“Say eighty!” T cried, making .a lib- 
eral allowance for over-figuring. 
good forty thousand apiece. Rolfe, man. 
art satisfied with the venture?” 

“’Twas a luckv dav when T met thee, 
Dick,” returned Rolfe exultantly. “We 
are made men!” 

On the afternoon of the same dav. 
evervthing being ready for our vovage 
northward early on the morrow. Rolfe 
gave orders to our trustv mate to have 
the water casks renlenished: and then 
we set off over the ridge to visit Somers’ 
Hall. where Joan and T had nassed those 
happv hours ere the Margaret hove in 
sight to take us off. 


Leaving Joan at the Hall with the 
youth to keep her company, for the walk 
had tired her a little, IT strolled with 
Rolfe over to the other houses, and we 
went through and examined them all, 
my companion taking notes upon them 
and upon the lav of the land and _ its 
resources. 

Returning from this, as we approached 
the Hall, Rolfe stopped for a moment 
to make a sketch of it in his notebook. 
IT, meanwhile, strolled) on toward the 
building, and coming near it without 
noise, for the sand was fine-and soft 
under foot, T beheld through the win- 
dow that which was not meant for mv 
gaze. 

Joan was seated and Roslin was kneel- 
ing at her feet. Mv lady’s arm rested 
across the vouth’s shoulder, and she was 
hending affectionately over him, her eyes 
soft and tender. 

The feeling that rushed over me on 
seeing this it is not in mv power to de- 
scribe. Nor is there need of. descrip- 
tion or analysis, for those who have 
nassed through a like experience will 
know, and those who have not could nev- 
er he made fully to understand were 
the ocean ink and every pine a pen 
to write it dry. 

When T looked again—their faces 
were at such an angle that I was unseen 
by them—my lady seemed to draw the 
youth to her, and I saw her kiss him on 
the brow. Then; smiling sweetly upon 
him, she rose, and next moment they 
appeared at the door. 

My manner must have been con- 
strained as we walked back over the 
hill, for my ladv noticed a change in 
it, and bade me tell her what was the 
matter. J pleaded that the hot sun had 
given me a headache—a thin enough ex- 
cuse, surely, for one of my life—but she 
took it in good faith, not knowing T had 
observed her through the window; and 
so when presently we came to a stream, 
she dipped her kerchief therein, and in- 
sisted upon binding it over my brows for 
relief. 

After this T seemed to grow better, 
and she was pleased at her doctoring 
but she did not know that it was her 
sweet solicitude and not the cool water 
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that had restored me. 

It was almost dark when we got back 
to the Golden Lyon, and as we should 
need the shallop no more before sailing, 
we gave orders to have it hoisted on 
board. 

“Anything to report, Master Barton?” 
inquired Rolfe of the mate. 

“Nothing, sir, save that a ship sailed 
by close in shore.” 

“A ship! What rig?” I asked quickly. 

“Brigantine, sir.” 

“Ah! Did she shown any signs of 
seeing our vessel ?” 

“She made no signal, sir.” 

“And she disappeared where?” 

“Around yonder headland.” 

“Friend Rolfe,” said I, “I have my 
suspicions. Let a double watch be set 
tonight. It is well to be prepared.” © 

“You think, then, that—” 

“That Gardiner has somehow found 
out our destination and followed us. He 
is not one to be easily shaken off.” 

“T had feared as much,” said_ he, 
“when I delayed to take on the demi- 
culverins.” 

“These will scarce serve us in the 
dark,” I told him. “You may be sure 
Gardiner will not give us a square fight. 
He will endeavor to capture us by sur- 
prise. We must have up the pikes and 
cutlasses.” 

Master Barton was given the neces- 
sary orders, and bidding him have us 
called on the instant should anything of 
a suspicious nature be observed, we went 
into the cabin for supper. 

The evening passed. quietly enough, 
and we began to hope that our fears 
were unfounded. The moon rose, but 
the sky was full of scudding clouds, and 
her light shone out only intermittently. 

We, that is, my lady, Roslin, Rolfe and 
I, had spent an hour or two on deck, 


when, the air growing rather chill, Mis-°. 


tress Joan and the youth returned to the 
cabin. Rolfe and I remained where we 
were, talking and dallying over our pipes. 

My companion was telling me many 
interesting things about Pocahontas, his 
dear, lost Princess wife, and also of 
Capt. John Smith and his wonderful ad- 
venture with the three Turks, when sud- 
denly, as the moon shone out, I fancied 
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I saw a moving speck upon the water 
near the headland. 

Still listening to Rolfe’s enterta:ning 
talk, and at the same time indulging in 
some thoughts of my own regarding 
Smith which were scarcely complimen- 
tary to the famous Captain, I continued 
my gaze in that direction, and soon made 
out beyond peradventure that the spech 
was a boat loaded with men. 

“By heaven, John, we have not been 
mistaken!” cried I, starting to my feet. 
“Look yonder!” 

He looked. 

“Gardiner or pirate, let him come on!” 
he said, defiantly. ‘We shall give a good 
account of ourselves.” 

Ere the moon was lost again behind a 
large cloud that was spreading toward 
it, we had time to see a second boat fol- 
lowing close upon the first, and after that 
a third. It was clear enough that we 
would presently have our hands full. 

There was a lively scene on board the 
Golden Lyon for the next few minutes, 
as we made hurried preparations to re- 
pel the attack. We had a double treasure 
now to guard, wealth and the maid’s 
honor, and the thought inspired us with 
a double courage. 

It may have been ten minutes later. 
when, as the moon shone out again, we 


beheld the boats close at hand, and all 


three approaching us on the same side. 

“Give them a shot, Master Barton!” 
cried Rolfe. 

The mate aimed at one of the cul- 
verins, fired, and sent nine pounds of 
metal at them. The mark was a small 
and unsteady one, and he missed. 

“A bit low, sir,” said I. “Try it again.” 

Running to a second culverin he again 
aimed and fired. This time the shot 
reached its mark. We saw the splinters 
fly from the foremost boat, and heard 
the shouts and curses of her crew as 
she sank and left them floundering in 
the sea. 

We saw, too, one of the other boats 
turn aside to pick up their struggling, 
sputtering comrades, and then the unac- 
commodating moon sank again behind 
a cloud. 

“Well aimed!” 
mate, approvingly. 


cried Rolfe to the 
“By the Lord, sir, 
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you gave them something to think 
about !’ 

“’Twas a good large pill,” I put in 
lightly. “May it purge the scoundrels 
of their intention. But ‘tis doubtful; 
they have too persistent a devil for their 
leader.” 

Seeing that the noise had brought Mis- 
tress Forrest and Roslin on deck, I went 
over to where they stood beside the 
cabin. 

“Then it is true,” she cried, in some 
alarm. ‘‘We have not yet escaped him!” 

“Fear not, my lady,” I replied en- 
couragingly. “We have already sunk 
one of their boats. We shall repulse 
them, take my word for it! I would 
though, that you remain safe in the cabin, 
for we are like to have a busy and ex- 
citing time of it.” | 

“Nay,” she: pleaded, “let me remain 
I may be able to help you.” 

“These delicate hands,” said T, taking 
them gently in mine, “how ‘could they 
help ?” 


Stil, dear friend, let me stav, I pray . 


you,” she urged. 

“Ay, then,” T responded, seeing her 
mind was set upon it, “but stir not from 
this and keep low, for the sight of you 
may feed the knight’s courage and so 
be against us.” 

“That T will do,” she agreed thank- 
fully. “And now be you careful, mv 
friend, mv brave champion. Run not 
more risk than vou must. for were you 
to fall—” she paused. 

“Were I to fall?” I repeated question- 
ingly and with a strange, wild hope in 
my heart. 


Her eyes fell before my gaze. It was 


- too dark to see their expression. 


“Tt would—it would be pitiful for you 
to fall at the very threshhold of fortune,” 
she said. 

“Only that!” sighed my heart in deep 
disappointment. “Only that!” and for a 
few moments I stood there before her in 
silence. 

A call from Rolfe roused me, and with 
a hasty word of adieu to my lady, I ran 
to his side. | 

“They come! they are here! See!” he 
said, pointing; and as T looked a boat 
shot swiftly out of the gloom and made 


toward the forepart of our vessel. 

The culverins and sakers were now 
of no service; the fight must be hand to 
hand. 

A moment later the bow of the boat 
had touched the ship’s side, and our as- 
sailants had hooked fast. 

Rolfe and I were armed with sword 
and pistol. We leaned over and dis- 
charged the latter weapons full into the 
boat, and one of the pirates threw up 
lis hands with a yell and toppled over- 
board: _In «:ccomplishing this we, cf 
course, drew their fire in return, but ow- 
ing to the rocking of the boat their aim 
was poor, and we stepped back unhurt. 

They now made a desperate attempt 
to board us, clambering up the side, one 
over another, like so many rats; but we 
met them with as desperate a resistance, 
and with pike and cutlass we scored and 
gashed them so that they fell back, some 
into the boat and others into the sea. 

One of the bloody-minded villians, 
crawling along the outer side of the bul- 
warks, managed to reach the foremast 
shrouds, and up these he ran like a cat. 
He stopped half way to the masthead, 
then standing on the ratlines he fired 
down upon us point blank. 

The bullet struck poor Barton full in 
the breast; entering from above it tore 
its way down into his vitals, and he 
dropped to the deck mortally wounded. 

The murderer uttered a laugh of tri- 


-umph, then to escape our vengeance he 


leaped boldly into the sea. 

We had repulsed our assailants, but 
they were yet far from beaten. They still 
clung to us, awaiting fresh energy and 
getting ready to attack us again. 

“By the Lord, John!” cried I, “these 
men are no common sailors. They are a 
lot of bloodthirsty buccaneers!” 

“Ay,” he said, “belike it is not your 
friend Sir Christopher after all. Per- 
chance these are no other than the pirates 
you saw chasing the galleon.” 

“Tf they did not fatten the sharks that 


‘same day—” I had no time to say more 


for just then there came a cry of alarm 
from the maid. 

The other boat which, in the excite- 
ment of the moment we had well nigh 
forgotten, had made a detour and drawn 
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up on us on the opposite side, and was 
already made fast to the Golden Lyon. 

Shouting out to our men for half of 
their number to follow us, Rolfe and I 
dashed across to meet our new foe. Be- 
fore we had time to reach the opposite 
hulwarks, however. a man leaped over 
ard gained the deck. Another followed 
close behind him. The moon was now 
shining out again, and we could see our 
enemy with great distinctness. 

“Gardiner!” T cried to Rolfe, who was 
rushing at the foremost of these two. 
“T eave him to me!” 

He did so, slipped by. and encountered 
the second fellow whom he engaged 
fiercely sword to sword. 

“Have at vou, vile marplot!” cried 
the knight, making a furious pass at me. 

“Have at you, scoundrel, abductor, rav- 
isher of innocence!” T retorted, parrying 
—-then with a swift riposte IT caught him 
on the right shoulder. 

It was but a touch, the merest graze, 
but it seemed to madden him. A fierce 
oath broke from his lips. He became a 
fiend of rage, his face horrible to look 
upon. He rushed upon me as if by the 
very fury and breathlessness of his at- 
tack he would do for me »ffhand. 

I fell back a pace or two before this 
furious cnslaught, then planted mv fect 
firm, clenched my teeth, and fought as I 
had never ‘ought before. 

Yet hardly had we made a dozen pas- 
ses ere confidence came to me. I had felt 
my opponent’s weakness in his blade. 
Drink, and the devil had done it. Skill 
he had left and brute strength, but his 
nerve was gone utterly. 

My game then was a waiting one, and 
so I played it, keeping wholly on the de- 
ifensive, my eyes fixed keenly upon his, 
and with a lightning parry for every 
lightning thrust, reserving my strength 
for one, the supreme and perfectly-timed 
effort, which should lay the scoundrel 
dead at my feet. 

We had moved aside from the general 
fight. I was vaguely conscious that a 
fierce struggle was going on on the deck 
near us, that Mistress Joan from her 
position at the cabin door, was looking on 
with face oustretched and drawn with 
anxiety, almost terror. For myself I had 


the condition of thines about us. 


no fear, no anxiety, no feeling save of 
calm confidence in the outcome. 

We had been at it for what seemed an 
age. Slowly and surely I wore him out. 
With little openings that invited furious 
attack, I lured my antagonist to the wast- 
ing of his strength. Half blind with rage 
he fell into every trap, and my face must 
have heen set with a gloating smile: of 
assured victory. 

Gardiner was now breathing heavilv, 
gasping, and on his forehead stood great 
drops of sweat. A ghastly look had come 
upon his face. A keen joy seized me. the 
joy of a tiger worrving its prev. T could 
have thrust him through the heart with 
ease, but still delaved the stroke gloating 
over my triumph. 

Then strangelv the feeling passed, and 
another took its place. a feeling of nitv 
for the man’s utter helplessness. T had 
held hack too long. defeating mv own 
purnase, Willian though he was. T could 
not now kill him. Tt would he murder. 

Suddenly he realized what T had done 
to him, saw the light of triumph on my 
face, and. it crazed him. 

“Vile trickster!” he snarled. ‘“Despi- 
cable cur!’ and was at me again with the 
pitiable remnant of his strength. 

T put him by as T would a child, laugh- 
ing in sheer derision—then on a sudden 
changed my tactics, feinted swiftlv, then 
lunged with all mv might. The wretched 
fool came to guard, but bah! my blade 
shot cleanly through the thick of his 
sword arm, swiftly and cleanly as a shut- 
tle through a snan-loom. Another fear- 
ful oath broke from his lips. and_ his 
weapon fell clattering upon the deck. 

Threatening him still with mv point, T 
swept his fallen sword into reach with 
my foot, stooned for it and flung it into 
the sea. 

Our fight ended. T woke suddenly to 
The 
deck was red and slinnerv with blood, 
while scattered ahout unon it lav the 
hodies of ten or a dozen poor fellow. 
dead or wounded. : 

Rolfe and the others were still at it, 
still strugeline with our assailants. 
though they had beaten the scoundrels 
hack to the boats, and now foucht in 
two groups on opposite sides of the ship, 
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struggling furiously to prevent the pir- 
ates trom getting a new foothold. 

On the right 1 could see that we had 
them well in hand, but on the port side 
matters looked more dubious. 1 saw the 
pirates swarm again up the side, liglit- 
ing and cursing like very devils and 
threatening every moment to beat back 
our brave fellows by the fury of their 
onslaught. 

Suddenly above the bulwarks darted 
an ugly scowling face which | instantly 
recognized. It was my old enemy Cole. 
He had craftily clambered along the out- 
side of the bulwarks unseen, thinking 
that when he rose up he would find none 
there to resist him. One leg was already 
thrown over our rail to leap on board 
when I was upon him, and with a thrust 
that had ail my strength and fury behind 
it, I plunged my sword through him to 
the hilt. A howl of rage and pain burst 
from his lips and he fell backward into 
the sea. 

This act had carried. me some yards 
forward, and I now turned hastily back 
to where Rolfe was fighting, and God 
wot there was need, for the scoundrels 
were pressing him ‘sorely, when on a sud- 
den my blood went cold with fear and 
dismay. 

Joan had bounded from her place at 
the cabin and was rushing into the midst 
of the fight. I caught a look at her face. 
It was white and drawn. Had she gone 
mad? 

“Back, my lady! Back for your life!” 
T screamed at her. 

But she gave no heed. In an instant she 
was at the side, it seemed amid the very 
clash of bloody weapons. Horror seized 
me, thinking to see her in a moment 
writhing upon the deck. I| had not yet 
gained her side when she stooped quickly, 
caught up a twelve-pound shot that la, 
at her feet, and hurled it with all her 
might down into the ruffans’ boat. 

In another instant I had caught her 
and pulled her back, but there was little 
need. A crash of splintering wood had 
followed her strange assault, then yells 
of pain from those who had been in the 
path of the deadly missle ; next a hundred 
fierce oaths from the baffled scoundrels, 
who, struck with terror at this new 


calamity, began to drop pell-mell back 
into the shattered and half-sinking boat. 
The noveliy of the weapon, the unex- 
pectedness of the blow had absolutely de- 
moralized them. \With the slash of a cut- 
lass they severed the fastenings, pushed 
off, and_made for the shore, rowing and 
bailing like demons, lest they sink and 
feed the sharks: before they could reach 
land. 

Their fright and awkward haste was 
ludicrous enough to us safe on board, 
and we gazed at them with an amused 
laugh, feeling no shame to enjoy the dis- 
comfiture of such bloody-minded ruffians. 

But we were not wise in this, and 
for me it came near to ending disas- 
trously. The smile had not yet died from 
our faces, when suddenly we _ were 
startled by a terrified scream from the 
maid. In Heaven’s name, what now? 
was my swilt thought. What new dan- 
ger was upon us? Instinctively | turned 
and leaped to her protection. I had not 
moved from where | stood a second too 
soon. Sir Christopher, left to himself, 
and for the moment forgotten, had 
snatched from its place a heavy iron be- 
laying pin, and crept up behind us. He 
was in the very act of bringing the deadly 
bar down with an infuriate blow upon 
my unprotected head, when, by God’s 
mercy, Joan had turned and caught him. 

Seeing himself foiled, a curse broke 
from his lips. Rolfe sprang upon him 
like a tiger, and with a swift blow of 
his fist sent the treacherous devil sprawl- 
ing upon the deck at our feet. 

“You dog!” cried Rolfe, about to de- 
spatch him with his sword. “You con- 
temptible treacherous cur! Have you 
no shred of honor? Have you 
no spark of common human decency in 
you that you would murder one who has 
spared your dastardly life?” : 

“Hold!” I interposed, grasping his up- 
lifted arm. “Hold, John! put up your 
weapon, man. Do not soil it, do not dis- 
grace it with such heart’s blood.” 

“Ay!” said he, “vou are right, Dick. 
Swords for the brave, for the fair fighter, 
but for this treacherous hound a stout 
hempen necklace, by Heaven!—Bring 
ropes, men,” he added, “bring ropes and 
bind the dog securely.” 
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When the crew that Mistress Forrest ” 


had demoralized had taken themselves off 
the other crew, already in a poor case, 
had done likewise, leaving us victors of 
the fight, though not without the loss of 
several of our men. Two had been killed 
outright and four others, including poor 
Master Barton, were severely wounded , 
while no less than seven of the pirates 
lay deac upon our blood-stained deck. 

On the ninth day after our start from 
the isles of fortune we dropped ancher in 
the harbor of Shawmut. The sensations, 
or rather emotions, that were mine as 
I heard the heavy iron splash into the 
water this second time are not easy to 
describe. I only remember that a weight 
seemed lifted from my mind and that I 
felt thankful to Heaven that all the la- 
bor and hardship and danger of the past 
few weeks had not been in vain. 

Clearly the first duty incumbent upon 
us was to restore Mistress Forrest to her 
loving and mourning relatives; so leav- 
ing our prisoner in charge of Master 
Bristow, the new mate, we went ashore. 

Before starting, however, I gave in- 
structions to Bristow that if any one 
should arrive with an order signed by my 
hand, he was to deliver Gardiner over to 
such. This I told him thinking that pos- 
sibly we might somehow arrange while 
ashore for the disposal of our incubus. 

The youth Roslin accompanied us, and 
it was noticed that his manner was un- 
usually strange and preoccupied. Not 
even Joan, who was now in great spirits, 
seemed able to rouse him. 

On the way to Dudley’s my lady met 
a goodly number of her friends and ac- 
quaintances, and, of course, there were 
stoppings and much talk. During one 
of these greetings upon the road, Roslin 
disappeared. 

We made all possible search and in- 
quiry for the lad, but could find no trace 
of him anywhere. It was as though the 
_ earth had gaped and swallowed him up. 

At length we gave up looking and 
walked on. 

When we left the house Ralph Dudley 
went with us. It had been arranged be- 
tween us that he was to go and fetch 
Capt. Miles Standish with his men to be 
at the landing, while he went and 
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brought Sir Christopher ashore. Our 
boat was waiting and we went on board. 

“Get up the prisoner, Master Bristow,” 
said I, as we stepped on deck. 

“The prisoner, sir!” 

“Ay, the prisoner,” I echoed. “We are 
going to land him.” 

“But he’s already gone, sir!” 

‘‘Gone 

“Yes, sir,” replied the mate, “the 
youth came back with an order and half 
a dozen men, and I gave him up as you 
directed. 

“The youth! You mean Roslin?” 

“Ay, sir.” 

“A thousand devils!” I cried in a fury. 
“Gone. Escaped us after all!” 

What did this all mean? The youth— 
was Roslin, then, a traitor? Had he left 
us on the street for this? Was he still 
loyal to that master who had been so cruel 
to him, and who had so clearly proved 
himself to be a dastard and a murderer? 

“Here is the order, sir,” said the mate, 
handing me a slip of paper he had drawn 
from his pocket. 

“Forger as well as traitor!” I cried, 
examining it. ‘He has done his work 
well. You are not to blame, Bristow.” 

“Thank you, sir,” responded the mate 
with a touch of his finger to his cap. 

“When did this happen?” asked Rolfe. 

“About half an hour ago.” 

“The infernal imp had three good 
hours to work in. Now I’ll be sworn,” 
cried I, “that he sped post haste to Merry 
Mount and there got assistance from 
‘Roaring Tom.’ Which way went the 
boat ?” 3 

“They landed over yonder,” replied the 
mate, pointing. I did not watch them 
further.” 

There was nothing for us to do but 
to return to the landing and inform Dud- 
ley and Standish that Sir Christopher had 
gone, escaped through a clever trick of 


his page. 


_When Standish heard the news it put 
him in a passion. 

“The devil!” he cried—Standish was 
the soldier first, the Puritan afterward— 
“Now how did you let that happen ?” 
and when everything was told him: “Oh, 
a precious pair!” he exclaimed, strutting 
up and down. “A slippery couple! Eels 
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can’t compare with them. But we'll 
catch them yet!” 

“How do you intend to proceed?” | 
asked him. 

“I shall send out scouts immedately to 
their old haunts, also across to keep watch 
on Merry Mount,” replied the captain. 
“At the first inkling ot their whereabouts 
we shall set off on their heels. We can 
do no more now. Disperse, men!” he 
said to his company. “But stand ready 
for call!’ 

On the following afternoon we reached 
the Cotonquit River, and the scout 


pointed out to us Sir Christopher's hiding 


place. It was a small island, or rather 
an islet, a few rods out from the shore, 
rocky and thickly wooded. 

Approaching it cautiously from the 
side most favorable for our purpose, we 
had the Indian swim out and reconnoitre. 
He reached it without a shot or any 
other indication that he had been ob- 
served, and in a few minutes he returned 
reporting that there were signs of recent 
occupation of the spot, but that Gardiner 
and the lad were now nowhere to be 
seen. 

“Doubtless they have gone in search of 
game for their larder,” suggested Rolfe. 

“Did they have a canoe?” I inquired 
of the scout. 

“A canoe. Ay,” he replied. 
man had canoe. The print is there on the 
beach.” 

“What now?” Miles Standish was 
asked. 

“We shall divide our party,” said he, as 
one used to deciding promptly. “Let 
half remain here, while the others go 
down the river to a spot where the stream 
narrows. Here we shall attack him as 
he returns in the canoe. If he should 
break through one party he will fall 
into the hands of the other. But remem- 
ber all, that Sir Christopher Gardiner 
must be taken alive.” 

“Unless there is danger of his again 
escaping us,” I protested. “If so, then 
shoot the villian down without hesita- 
tion.” 


Rolfe and I, Standish, and the three 


Indians were of the party that went down 
the river, leaving Bradford in command 
of the rest by the island. We located our- 


“White 


selves at a spot where the river narrowed 
to perhaps a dozen yards, and, hiding 
ourselves in the brush, we waited. 

Half an hour passed—three-quarters— 
an hour—and still no sign of Gardiner 
—Would he never come’ Another hour 
dragged its weary course along, and yet 
he came not. We were beginning to 
grow weary of our vigil, for besides the 
strain upon our patience there were 
swarms of small flies to trouble us and 
make us heartily wish that the adventure 
were at an end. It was with intense relief 
therefore, that we heard at last a little 
warning cry from one of the Indians on 
the outlook. 

We peered down the river. A canoe 
was approaching. In it were two per- 
sons ; even at that distance we made them 
out to be Sir Christopher and the youth. 

On they came, slowly paddling, utterly 
unsuspicious of what awaited them. 

We had planned that the Indians were 
to plunge into the river and make for the 
canoe to upset it. But as the two came 
nearer I observed something which 
caused me to modify our scheme of at- 
tack. 

“Wait,” I whispered to Standish, who 
stood ready to give the Indians the signal. 
‘Gardiner has a musket at his elbow. 
Hold our fellows back a minute. I will 
first draw his fire and then set on the 
men. 

Not giving either Standish or Rolfe a 
chance to stay me, I hurried off to a lit- 
tle knoll nearby. Then with my usual 
toolhardiness I jumped up suddenly and 
shouted. The ruse succeeded. Gardiner 
snatched up his weapon and fired. 

I came to myself in a strange room, 
the windows of which were heavily 
shaded. 

Someone was bending over me; at first 
dazed as I was, and in the half light, I 
could not distinguish who. 

“Thank God he lives, he revives,” mur- 
mured a gentle voice in tones of great 
relief, 

My ears were keener than my eyes, 
quicker to recover their natural powers. 
The voice was that of my own dear lady. 

Her soft hand touched mine and slid 

along to my pulse: I strove to raise my 
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iree hand to place it upon hers, that by 
pressure 1 might make known to her 
how grateful 1 ielt ior her tenderess ; 
but my strength was unequal to the et- 
iort. 1 tried to speak, but could not. 
My consciousness was but momentary. 


Joan seemed to tade irom my sight as_ 


through a form of mist, and next moment 
| had relapsed into a mere lump oi in- 
sensate earth. 

it was two days after this ere 1 was 
strong enough to be allowed to interest 
myseli again in worldly aifairs.. 
Rolie came in and told me all that had 
happened, how, after a desperate fight in 
which the youth, Roslin, was of no mean 
assistance to his master, Gardiner had 
been overpowered and taken. 

And when he had gone | had a long 
talk with my lady, who told me what 
had happened afterwards; how that the 
surgeon had probed for the bullet, at first 
in vain, at last with success, removing 
it from its place in my head, where by 
continuous pressure upon some organ, 
some nerve or vein, it had kept me from 
recovering consciousness. The operation 
had been attended with great loss of blood 
hence my weakness. 

I was lying in Dudley's house, for it 
appears that Ralph, on learning that | 
was brought in sore wounded, would not 
hear of my being taken anywhere else. 

With such a tender, thoughtful nurse 
as Joan, what sick man would not recover 
rapidly? With such a fair, sweet attend- 
ant, what sick man would wish to recover 
at all? 

In all our talk together Roslin was 
mentioned but once, and as my _ lady 
seemed disinclined to speak of the lad I 
deemed that her love for him was dead. 

So the time passed in happiness and 
without a cloud, and I grew steadily bet- 
ter. 
At last I began to feel I could venture 
to take the air. 


At first it did not seem that I had the 


strength to go far, but new vigor coming 
to me in the fresh breeze, I walked on. 

It was late in the afternoon, growing 
toward the dusk. The road was a lonely 
one and I had met not a single traveler 
upon it. 


At length, in the distance lL beheld a 
lan coming toward me. «AAs we drew 
near to each other | saw that he was a 
young man, weary amd tootsore and cov- 
ered with dust and to all appear- 
ances a stranger in these parts. His face 
siruck me as tamiliar, but in the twilight 
| could not be certain of it until he had 
come close up. Then I looked and was 
assured. 

‘Master Groves,’ | exclaimed, “You!” 

He looked at me for a moment, puz- 
zled. 

“[ seem to remember you, sir,” he said, 
slowly ; “but | have seen so many strange 
faces of late.” 

“Let me help you,” I said. “I have 
been very ill and have doubtless changed. 
You recall the ship Margaret—Master 
Levett—the sale of the white slaves at 
the block ?” 

“Ah!” he cried, seizing my hand and 
wringing it warmly. “Yes, now I know, 
now I remember. The good friend who 
listened to my story, and who tried to 
save us. Look!” he said, pointing to a 
scar on his cheek, formed like the letter 
R. “I tried to escape. They caught me 
and branded me like an ox.” 

“The brutes!” 

“Thank heaven, | eluded them at last,” 
he went on. “The villian I sought was not 
there. [But all hell could not keep me 
from him. I have learned that he is 
here, living among the Puritans. I have 
come to seek him out, to kill him!” 

“To kill him? ’Twere unsafe in these 
parts to snatch the sword of Justice for 
one’s own using.” 
have sworn the base Knight’s 
death,” he cried fiercely. ‘To my mother 
on bended knee I swore it. Nothing 
shall turn me from my purpose.” 

“Knight! I exclaimed, a light break- 
ing in upon me. “Knight, say you?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “Knight fore- 
sworn, branded—Sir Christopher Gar- 
diner, otherwise known as Sir Fulk de 
Gorges.” 

I seized him by the arm excitedly. 

“In Heaven's name!” I said, “we’ve 
been on the same chase and knew it not!” 

“How, sir!’ said he. “What do you 
mean ?” 


(Continued on page 131.) 
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